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American Can 


1924 is closing— 
what 1925? 


1924 saw more and more of the world eating out of 
cans—and eating better as a result. Seasons, geography, 
crop conditions each year have less and less to do with 
what we eat. 


The consumer today knows that “if it’s in a Can—it’s 
fresh”. As a result Canned Foods stand higher than 
ever in public respect and confidence. 


The success of Canned Foods Week proved that quality 
pays best. The modern housewife expects and demands 
quality canned foods. 


That’s the story of 1924. 1925—let us hope—will see 
the industry established, more firmly than ever, on a 
quality basis. 


American Can Company] 
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CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1924-1925 


OFFICERS 
President, W. HH. Killian. 
Vice-President, C. Burnet Torsch. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall. 
Secretary, Wm. F. Assau. 
COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, J. O. Lang- 
rall, Edward Kerr, C. J. 
Schenkel, W. E. Lamble. 

Arbitration Committee, Wm. F. Assau, F. A. Curry, 
H. Fleming, J. W. Schall 
Chris. Grecht. 

Commerce Committee, D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, George Clark, How- 
ard E. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
derson. 

Legislation Committee, C. Burnet Torsch, Preston 
Webster, Albert T. Myer, W. 
E. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North. 

Claims . Committee, Hampton Steele, F. W. 
Wagner, Norval E. Byrd, Le- 
roy Langrall, Jos. M. Zoller. 

Brokers Committee, Harry Imwold, Elmer Lang- 
rall, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts J. A. Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 

Agriculture Committee, F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, 
H. P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. 
Shriver, S. J. Ady. 

Hospitality Committee, R. A. Sindall, Robt. Rouse, 
Herman Gamse, Jas. F. Cole, 
John May, Herbert Randall, 
H. W. Krebs. 

Counsel Committee,, C. John Beeuwkes. 

Chemist Committee, Leroy Strasburger. 


Double 
Pineapple Grater 


Made By The 


John R. Mitchell Co. 
Foot of Washington St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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AYAKS 


NEW PERFECTION 


PEA and BEAN FILLER 


“No Can--No Fill” Attachment Is Perfect, 
and with Revolving Hopper certainly 
makes machine as near 100 Percent Per- 
fect as could be possible. 


“Would not dispose of machine for double 
the price paid for zt.” 


GREENCASTLE CANNING CO. 
GREENCASTLE, PA. 


Ayars Machine Company, 
Salem, N. J. 


Gentlemen: - 


Replying to yours of the 22nd instant in regards the 
New Perfection Pea and sean filler, purchased of you early in 
1924. 


You of course understand that we purchased this ma- 
chine through recommendations made by A. K. Robins & Company, 
and while we expected a machine to cover our purposes, yet we 
had no idea that the name "New Perfection" so much implied with 
the kind of work the machine does. 


The "No Can, No Fill" attachment is perfect, in fact 
the entire machine, and especially the revolving hopper certainly 
makes the machine about as near 100 percent perfect as could be 
possible. 


We are pleased with our investment and would not dis- 
pose of the machine for double the price paid, could we not se- 
cure another. 


You certainly deserve to be complimented on such a 
wonderful piece of machinery which unquestionably, fills a long 
felt want in the canning industry. 


Respectfully, 


Write for prices and special discount on early orders 


Ayars Machine Company, new 
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The ANDERSON 


INSPECTION, GRADING AND SORTING 
TABLES. 


~ 


The latest is the Inspection Table, the one that 
turns the tomatoes over every four feet. These units 
are to be had in eight ft. sections to make any length 
desired. 


With the use of our Grading Table (another late arri- 
val in the field) your quality will be greatly increased. 
Tomatoes smaller than 2” in. diameter will go direct 


to the pulp line, and are not crushed by the peelers as 
a cull. 


Automatic COOKER . We also build Sorting Tables any width or length, us- 


ing the Hercules, woven wire or rubber belting to suit 


Non-Agitating the reqnirements. 


Kook-More Koils 
Indiana Pulpers 
Indiana Kern Finishers 


An automatic Cooker which takes the cans ina con- 
tinuous stream, processing them perfectly as they 


pass through, without mashing the tomatoes, or Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
mushing any of those products whose delicacy, and Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
fine appearance, will not stand the shaking and 
tumbling of the agitating style of cooker. Wood & Steel Tanks 
Tomatoes come out whole; the most delicate Pulp & Catsup Pumps 

fruits unharmed, with clear liquor; kraut is pro- Steam Crosses 


Steel Stools 
Indiana No. 10 Fillers 
Fire Pots 


cessed perfectly. In a word you get economy of 
steam, ‘straight-away’ handling—speed—with no 
drawbacks. This machine has met the severest 
tests of the most critical and careful canners, and 


it will please you just as well. 
Mechanically right, operating without jams or stop- A P 
pages—the ‘cook-room’ most canners will employ 


when they know it better. 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Anderson Filling Machine Co. Coast Representatives 
Webster Street, Junction, 5. ©. Randall s Son 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA Baltimore, Md. 


Eastern Repiesentative 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ArTHUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
Tue CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 48th year. 

: TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 
One Year, - - - - - - - - - $3.00 
Canada, - - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign, - - 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. 


ADVERTISING RATES—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Entered at Posto 


ffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 


EDITORIALS 


INCINNATI, HO!—Time is coming around rapidly 
C when we will all have to be in Cincinnati, at the 

annual convention. And it looks just like that— 
that the whole industry will be there. 

Unfortunately, there has recently spread about a 
rumor that one of the hotels which had granted a large 
number of rooms under the Convention contract had 
withdrawn about a hundred of them. As the big crowd 
which promises to be present is overtaxing the number 
of rooms promised, such a cutoff seemed serious, and 
cause some severe comments. The rumors ran the 
way from “stiff kicks” to reports that the Convention 
would be removed to some other city. At this late day 
this would have been a calamity, and of course the city 
of Cincinnati would not permit such a happening. 

We are glad to report now that this danger and 
trouble has been definitely set aside. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Cincinnati has taken hold of the matter, 
straightened it all out, and not only assured the origi- 
nally promised number of rooms for the Convention, 
but has been able to add to the number something like 
85 other rooms. The Chamber of Commerce is right 
back of the Convention, and no intended visitors to the 
National Canners’ Convention need fear that they will 
not be well taken care of during that week. Cincinnati 
is “on the job.” 

The task of housing four to five thousand canners 
and their friends for the week is a big one, and this in- 
dustry should understand what it means for the hotels 
to do this. As is well known, all hotels have been badly 
rushed for years just in the ordinary, transient busi- 
ness, and to ask these hotel managers to disrupt that 
steady flow and to send it off in some other direction 
while they take in this Convention is a serious, and 
might easily be a dangerous, thing for them, because 
they want this steady business and must take care of 
their regular trade. One week in the year does not 
make their business, even if it be a big week with the 
canners. So the industry must be prepared to co-ope- 
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rate with them in solving the problem in the best way 
possible. This can be helped by “doubling up” two in 
a room, and even more where parties are attending the 
Convention. And we are sure the industry will do that, 
though it might be well to remember to state your wil- 


ingness to double up when you make your reservations. 
And this should be done at once. 


HE WASHINGTON MEETING -As has been pre- 

viously announced, the Board of Directors of the 

National Canners Association will hold its regular 
fall meeting at the Association headquarters on Decem- 
ber 3 and 4, and all indications would seem to point to a 
record meeting. We are informed that an unusually 
large percentage of the Board has accepted the invita- 
tion and will be present, and so it will be a big meeting. 
There are quite a number of very important subjects to 
come up, and this is the regular time for their full con- 
sideration. And there almost always develops some 
unexpected but highly important or very interesting 
matters. 

Right here we would like to remind the canners 
generally that if any of them is in the vicinity of 
Washington at that time and care to attend the sessions 
oi the Board he will be entirely welcome. There are 
never any closed doors to these business sessions of the 
National Canners Association. Some of our minor as- 
sociations might take good example from this section 
of the larger and more important national body. 


HE TRI-STATE MEETING—For the first time in 
more than a quarter of a century the writer 
missed a meeting of the Tri-State Packers Associ- 

ation, but he was forced to forego the pleasure of their 
meeting in Bridgeton, N. J., on the 18th and 19th. Be- 
cause some seem io think that we did not show the 
proper interest, we feel obliged to make an explanation 
which we would rather not. Hanging on our wall is a 
little motto which reads, “Never exxplain. Your 
friends do not need it, and your enemies will not be- 
lieve you anyway,” one of Elbert Hubbard’s expres- 
sions. So out of love for our enemies we beg to explain 
that at Monday’s lunch the writer was unfortunate 
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enough to eat some tainted food; whether it was our todoso. And the canner who buys a truck load of to- 

old friend Ptomaines or our newer friend Botulinus matoes with his eyes shut can be similarly handled as 

we cannot say, but whoever he was he took revenge on a “fence” for stolen goods. All parties to the stealing 

us for the many knocks we have handed him, and put us become particeps criminis—contractor, truck man, 

down that night, and we were not back on the job buyer. It can be stopped; but we do not expect to see 

again until re anda eere ~~ worse for — even this bill of sale plan extensively used. 

then. We know enough about him now to feel sure 

that we would rather not travel over his road into eter- TRI-STATE REPORT NEXT WEEK 

nity, whenever the time comes, and hope we will be friday morning brought us a very finely done stenographic 

booked by some other route. And that’s why we were  yeport of the meeting in Bridgeton, N. J. on Nov. 18th. and 

not in Bridgeton. , P 19th. of The Tri-State Packers Association. The reporter, 
They had a splendid meeting there; the New Jer-  yyshed with other work, could not get it to us sooner, and 

sey canners did themselves proud in entertaining this, we must, therefore, hold it until our issue of the 8th. 

their first session of the Association in their state, and 

everyone is singing songs of praise for the hospitality CONVENTION DATES. 

displayed in every way. Secretary Dashiell, ever T HE following are the dates of Canners’ Conven- 


thoughtful and considerate, called in a young lady re- tions named up to the time of publication. The 
porter and had the sessions completely reported, but un- Secretaries of the Associations should keep us 
fortunately she has not been able to transcribe her jnformed, so as to make this listing informative and 
notes as yet, and so we are still waiting for the report. correct. 


One thing discussed there, and the echoes of which December 9-10, 1924—Ohio Canners, Annual, Hotel 
we still can hear, has been called, for some reason we Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio. 


cannot understand, “bootlegging tomatoes.” It would December 10-11, 1924—New York State, Annual, 
have been better to call them “Hi-Jacking Tomatoes,” Hotel Powers, Rochester. 


and by which is meant tomatoes sold from contracted December 16-17, 1924—Iowa-Nebraska Canners, spe- 
acreage. We spoke of this a number of times during cial meeting; Fort Des Moines 
the tomato canning season, and while we believe every- Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 


one is familiar with the subject, how outside canners December 18-19, 1924—Minnesota Canners, Annual 
came into a territory where the tomatoes are under Meeting. Hotel and place later. 


contract to other canners, and by paying an advance January. 26-30, 1925—National Canners, Canning 
over contract price get the tomatoes away from their 


} é Machinery and Supplies, Na- 
rightful owners. For a while it looked like everybody tional Food Brokers, Machin- 


ery Exhibit, no hotel head- 
quarters, Cincinnati. 


on the Shore was doing this during the past season, and 
so the finger does not point at any individual nor at any 
ene section. The bootlegging phase of it may come 
from the autotruckers, who on their own account 
bought tomatoes wherever they could be purchased for 
spot cash, and then drove them to any canner who 
would buy them ata profit. The buyer of the truck load 
kept a discreet silence, so that he might conscientiously 
(save the mark!) say that he did not know that they 
were contract tomatoes, and no doubt he often bought 
his own contracted tomatoes at very much higher 
prices. Of course, if he found that out you can under- 
stand why he is so unalterably opposed to “bootle~- 
8 ging tomatoes,” especially his tomatoes. 


ees The matter is really a very serious one, and if we 

i seem to handle it lightly it is because we regard it as an 
inevitable result of the dollar morality prevalent today. 
Labor and industry and almost every walk of life is in- 
fected with the same curse: if a man is willing to pay 
$1 for it, even though the article be worth but 5 cents 
or 50 cents, that makes it all right. That is dollar mo- 
rality, and it has very largely displaced the homely old 
virtue of real honesty. The real honest man today is 
stamped a fool. Why wonder, then, at “bootlegging to- 
matoes,” or any of the other lying and stealing and 
cheating that can be found, if you look, all around you. 
We mean, of course, the real honest man according to 
the old religious concept. 

But we mean not to moralize; the subject is too 
demoralizing. If they want to stop bootlegging in to- 
matoes, or anything else used by canners, let them take 
a bill of sale covering the products from any contracted 
acreage. Then if the contractor disposes of any part of 
his crop he immediately becomes in contempt of court, 
and can be summarily handled and the stealing stopped. 
The honest intentioned contractor cannot refuse to give 
this bill of sale, and the dishonest one should be made 


That EXTRA Strength \ 
in a Shipping Box 


Canned Goods Boxes 
save storage space. Youcansafe- 
ly stack high the fully packed 
boxes! Their EXTRA strength 
guards against a dozen different 
opportunities for profit leaks. 
The thick, springy corrugations 
are “‘buffers’’ against pressure; 
the snug, accurate fit prevents 
“wedging” in transit. Write for 
a sample box. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
800 Water Street Sandusky, Ohio 


Member Canning Machinery 
and Supplies Association 


‘CORRU 
SHIPPING BOXES 
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CAMERON HAND OPERATED MACHINES 


This double-seamer attaches bottoms to can bodies and covers to filled cans. The 
Compound Applier spreads the rubber cement on the edges of the can ends. These 
machines are suitable for cans from 2" to 6" in diameter and up to 9" high. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 240 N. Ashland St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


ZASTROW’S PROCESS ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow Hydraulic, Steam Impelled Improved Process Kettle or Process Crates, Standard 3, 4& 


Circle Crane, radius up to 18 ft. — 40” x72” and other 5 tiers. Also Special Sizes 


MADE BY 


ZASTROW MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Foot of Thames St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Steam Boxes 


CB MACHINERY Co 
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Growing Peas for the Canning Factory 


H. Strycker Mills and L. J. Norton 
Cornell Extension the New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 


C. E. Ladd, Director of Extension Service 


(Continued from last Week.) 


y-Products. 


The vines and pods as they come from the viner, 
which are utilized as green feed, as hay or as ensilage, 
makes a valuable by-product for feeding dairy cattle, 
sheep or steers. Silage is by far the most important. 
It may be made by stacking the vines or by putting 
them directly into a silo. The quantity of the by-prod- 
uct varies with the yield of peas and with the variety 
grown, averaging 2 to 4 tons per acre from the viner. 
Where it is stacked at the viner the usual practice is to 
allow 2 tons of ensilage for every acre of peas grown. 
The canner charges the farmer for this ensilage, to 


cover the cost of stacking, but there is no standard 
charge. 


Professor Savage, of the Department of Animal 
Husbandry, makes the following statement concerning 
value of pea-vine silage and pea vines: 


Pea-vine silage made from the fresh vines and 
pods put directly into the silo from the viner is supe- 
rior, pound for pound, to corn silage, and is a wonder- 
fully good roughage to feet dairy cattle. 


The analysis of pea-cannery refuse, as given by 
W. A. Henry and F. B. Morrison, in comparison with 
the analysis of good corn silage, is shown in table 9. 


TABLE 9. Analysis of Pea-Cannery Refuse as Com- 
pared with the Analysis of Good Corn Silage*. 


Carbo- 
hydrates 
22 22, 37 222 
£9 Sore é, 
RH ON GAH Soh & 
Pea-cannery refuse...... 76.8 13 28 65 113 13 .... 
Pea-cannery refuse, di- 
73.7 21 6.3 15.4 0.8 


*Henry W. A., and F. B. Foods and feeding. 
1-770. 1923. 


It will be noted that the increased value of the pea- 
vine silage lies in the greater amount of digestible pro- 
tein. Digestible protein in rations is expensive to buy. 
Therefore, the more there is in the roughage, the less 
high-protein feeds farmers need to purchase. 


Green pea vines have a value equal to green clover 
or green alfalfa and superior to green oats or oats and 


peas mixed. The hay made from pea vines is equal in 
value to clover or alfalfa hay. 


A system which is worked out on a few large dairy 
farms is to plant a total of about 30 acres, apportioned 
among different varieties. The peas are threshed on 
the farm, the vines and pods are put directly into the 


grower’s 'silo, and the shelled peas are trucked to the 
cannery. 


COST OF PRODUCTION. 
Cost of Production in New York. 


In the regions where peas are grown in New York 
a few farms usually grow large acreages. Generally 
these are farms located close to the viner stations 
where the peas are threshed. However, most of the 
farms producing peas grow only a small acreage. Of 
the farms visited in 1920, only 27, or 10 per cent, had 
more than 10 acres, but these 27 farms produced 30 
per cent of all the peas grown on the 262 farms. There 
were 162 farms, or nearly two-thirds, with less than 6 
acres, but they produced only one-third of the peas. 
Peas are, therefore, an important source of income on a 
comparatively few farms, but a minor source of in- 
come on a great many. 

The cost of growing peas on 262 farms in New 
York, in 1920, is shown in table 10. 


TABLE 10. Average Cost of Producing an Acre of 


Peas on 262 New York Farms Growing 1,468 Acres 
in 1920. 


(Average yield per acre, 2,246 pounds) 


Per cent 
_ Item Quantity Cost of total 
peracre  peracre_ cost 
Manure charged to peas*......... 2.8 tons. 5.66 7.8 
Lime charged to peas}........... 52.0 lbs.. 0.10 01 
Labor growing peas: 
es 15 8 hours 6.93 9.6 
Use of equipment............25. 37.5 hours 3.07 4.3 
Use of automobile and 0.03 
Miscellaneous growing expenses. . avers 0.05 0.1 
Interest on growing costS........ .sscseees 0.61 0.8 
Labor harvesting peas: 
Use of equipment... 26.2 hours 216 3.0 
Use of automobile, truck and 
Miscellaneous harvesting expenses. ......... 0.36 0.5 
Interest on harvesting costs...... 0 20 0.3 
Net cost of shelled Meas... $69.41 96.2 
Shelled peas sold to factory....... 1123 tons $90 34 ste 


*Manure was valued at the farmer’s estimate, or, if no esti- 
mate was made, at $2 a ton at the barn. To allow for residual 
value, manure applied to the land that was in canning crops in 
1920 was charged to the 1920 crop as follows: Of the manure 
applied in 1920, 40 per cent: of the manure applied in 1919, 30 


per cent; of the manure applied in 1918, 20 per cent; of the ma- 
nure applied in 1917, 10 per cent. 
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We Manufacture for 


CANNERS: Berlin 
Continous 


Agitating Process Kettles 


Cookers 


Continuous Non-agitating Cookers 
Continuous Agitating Cookers 


Continuous Cooker 

Cooling Tanks Berlin Cookers are made for every purpose. No type of Cooker is fit for all 
Trolley (Systems ) kinds of foods. 

—— pepo Berlin Cookers are made in the following distinct classes: 

eta rt Continuous Open Cookers which agitate the food while cooking, 

aD — a Automatic Pressure Cookers which agitate the food while cooking, 

Steam Exhaust Boxes Continuous Open Cookers which do not agitate the food while cooking, 
Water Exhaust Boxes Automatic Pressure Cookers which do not agitate the food while cooking, 
Sah Soeonee A Contenuous or Agitating Cooker for every purpose for every 
Milk Fillers 

Milk and Corn Shakers kind of food. 


Automatic BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY | 
WORKS 


Tomato Holding Tanks BERLIN, WIS.. U. S. A. 


Tomato Inspection Tables 


A Complete Line of Canning Machinery for any Canning Factory. 5 


LANDRETH GARDEN SEEDS 


SPOT OR 1924 CROP SEEDS 


We have for spot delivery, a few Alaskas, and Green 
Admirals. These are all short. 
Sweet Corn is short. We still have some however. 
Write us for prices. 


We also have the following for spot delivery—— 
Peas Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Corn Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 
Beet Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower 


Dwarf Lima Beans 
Or any other varieties you may want. 


FUTURE OR 1925 CROP SEED 


When ready to place your Contract order for 
delivery after 1925 crop is harvested, write us for 
prices. 

If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices and 
careful attention to business, we would not be the 
oldest Seed House in America, as this is our | 40th 


year in the business. 
D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


BRISTOL, PA. 


— Business Established 1784 
[ THE LANDRETH 140 years in the Seed Business. 


== 
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+Lima was charged at cost. The charge to the 1920 crop was 
based on the length of the rotation, the cost being distributed 
cver the number of years in the rotation. In most cases 20 per 
cent of the cost of the applications made during the preceding 
five years, to the land on which the 1920 crop was grown, was 
charged to the 1920 crop. 


The cost of certain of the items is lower at the 
present time than it was in 1920. Costs of man and 
horse labor are somewhat lower. This table (table 10) 
is not included to indicate present costs, but rather to 
suggest the quantities of the various items that go to 
make up the cost of growing peas, and their relative im- 
portance. 

There was a wide range in cost on individual farms 
in 1920, as shown by table 11. 


TABLE 11. Range of Costs of Producing 1,648 Tons 
of Peas on 262 Farms in 1920. 
Cost per ton SE ages noes 
| 11 4.2 73 10.8 1.658 
40 19.5 233 30.8 1.407 
Oe eee 43 35.9 41.5 51.7 1.287 
| 1 55.3 62.1 11.7 1.093 
44 | 78.8 85.1 0.897 
22 80.5 88.6 93.0 0.905 
ae 14 85.9 920 95.4 0.810 
More than $100..... 37 100.0 100.0 100.0 0.643 
All farms...... 262 1.123 


Out of a total of 1,648 tons of peas produced, 
about 52 per cent was produced at $60 a ton, or below 
that amount, about 21 per cent being produced be- 
tween $50 and $60 a ton. There seems to be some cor- 
relation between cost per ton and yield per acre, those 
having the largest yields per acre producing at the low- 
est cost per ton, while those who had the lowest yields 
per acre produced at the highest cost per ton. This is 
as would be expected, since the cost of the seed, the 
amount of labor for preparing the land and the plant- 
ing would be about the same for a low yield as for a 
high yield. 


Calculating Cost of Production. 


The costs, as reported, are for a year when the 
yields were larger than normal. The yields of peas to 
the acre in New York State, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, have been 
as follows: 1917, 0.7 ton; 1918, 1.1 tons; 1919, 0.8 ton; 
1920, 1.2 tons; 1921, 1.1 tons; 1922, 0.9 ton; and 1923, 
1.0 ton. 

The returns on a crop should be large enough in 
good crop years to compensate for losses when the crop 
is poor. The quantities of various items which would 
have made up 97 per cent of the cost of producing a 
ton of peas in 1920 if the yield had been 1,800 pounds 
an acre are as follows: Seed, 4.5 bushels*; fertilizer 
181 pounds; manure, 3.1 tons; human labor, 37 hours; 
horse labor, 65 hours; use of equipment, 65 hours; and 
use of land, 1.1 acres. The approximate cost of growing 
a ton of peas may be calculated with any sets of rates, 
using these quantities as shown in table 12. 

*Each of these items was calculated as follows: The quanti- 
ties for all items included in growing costs in table 10 were 
divided by 09 (1.800 pounds); the items included in harvesting 
costs were divided by 1.123 (2,246 pounds), the average yield in 
1920. Items common to both growing and harvesting were then 


added together. A similar table, using any other average yield 
may be worked out. 
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TABLE 12. Estimated Cost of Producing a Ton of 
Peas in 1920. 


Item Quantity Price Total 

ET 182.0 pounds.. 0.01 1.82 
Horse labor 65.0 hours... . 0.18 11.70 
Use of equipment............. 65.0 hours.... 0.08 5.20 


The items given in table 12 made up 97 per cent of 
the total cost. Dividing $63.12 by 0.97, we obtain 
$65.07 as the actual total cost. 

The ensilage may have some value above the price 
paid and the other costs of getting it from the factory. 
In such a case, in order to arrive at the net cost of 
shelled peas, the value of this ensilage should be de- 
uucted. 

The return per hour of man labor is a convenient 
measure by which to compare the returns from various 
crops. If peas are worth $60 a ton and costs were as 
calculated above, the return would not pay for man 
labor at the rate at which it was charged, 35 cents an 
hour, but only at the rate of 21 cents an hour. This was 
calculated as follows: 

From $12.95 (37 hours at the estimated rate of 
35 cents an hour) subtract $5.00 (the difference be- 
tween cost and return). This gives $7.95 (the actual 
returns for labor put on the crop). Thus the actual re. 
turns for labor, $7.95, divided by 37 (the number of 
hours spent on the crop) gives 21 cents. Costs and re- 
turns can be thus calculated with any rates and prices. 
These figures have been chosen merely as examples. 


Factors Affecting Cost of Production. 


Yield Per Acre—For the individual grower, one 
very important consideration is how to obtain better 
results than the average. The most important factor 
determining cost of production is yield per acre. The 
importance of this is shown in table 13. The farms 


TABLE 138. Relation Between Yield per Acre and Cost 
of Production of Peas on 262 Farms, 1920. 


5 

Zo 453 tha SE 

Less than 1,800 81 1,492 158 $52 174 $20 $0.31 

1,800-2,500..... 101 2,188 16.1 54 22.2 iv 0.83 

Over 2,500..... 80 2,988 15.6 54 3925.1 14 1.59 


were about equally divided into three groups, accord- 
ing to different yields per acre, as follows: Below 1,800 
pounds per acre, 1,800-2,500 pounds, and more than 
2,500 pounds. The average growing cost in each group 
was practically identical. The differences in yield ap- 
parently were due to factors that did not affect the cost 
of growing. 

It cost more per acre to harvest, and particularly 
to haul, the larger yields, but the cost per ton was less. 
The returns per hour of labor spent on the crop, an av- 
erage of 31 cents for the low-yielding group and of 
$1.59 for the high-yielding group, shows clearly the re- 
lation between yields and profits. 

Peas are grown as a contract crop, with a price 
named before the seed is sown. By such an arrange- 
ment, the larger the crop the greater are the returns 


; 
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“Bred for Perfection— 


’ 12 inch light color vine, 5inch dark green 
Stringless Early Refugee— round stringless pod, heavy yielder. 


Ready for canning in 63 days. 


‘ 12 inch dark fine bushy vine, 4% inch 
Stringless Refugee Wax— round stringless wax pod, heavy yielder. 


Ready for canning in 69 days. 


— By Individual Plant Selection” 


Trade Mark Reg. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 


326 W. Madison St., 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


ervice Counts 


The ability to obtain deliveries in times of stress is one of 
the determining factors in selecting one’s Source of Supply 
for Sanitary Cans. 


Quick and Efficient Service in connection with Double Seam- 
ing Equipment is also of the utmcst importance. 


Our constantly increasing Clientele is convincing evidence 
that we excel in both of these phases of Can Manufactur- 


ing. 
Southern Can Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 Battery Place. 


Manufacturer of newly developed ‘‘SOCOCAN’’ especially adapted for Coffee, Peanut Butter, Lard Substitutes, etc. 
Write for samples and detailed information 
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to the grower. This is different from most crops, the 
prices of which are established after the size of crop 
is known. In the case of crops priced after the size of 
the crop is known, higher yields usually cause low 
prices. 
Acres Grown—Yield is the most important factor 
fiecuing costs. The acreage grown is second in import- 
ance, as is shown in table 14. 


TABLE 14. Relation Between Acres of Peas per Farm 
and Cost of Production, 262 Farms, 1920. 


Cost per acre Total cost 
= 
BS see & & 
Less than 6. 162 8.2 2,186 $55 $21 $76 $71 2.3 
BAD: 72 2.274 53 «19 72 63 -22 
Over 10..... 27 154 2,346 54 15 69 59 1.5 
“All farms. 262 56 2246 $54 $18 $72 $64 20 


The cost per acre of growing peas on farms with 
larger acreages was not very ditferent from that on 
farms with smaller acreages. The harvesting was con- 
siderably less. Part of this is due to the fact that they 
are closer to the viner station, but this would account 
for only a part of the difference. ‘the greater efficiency 
with which a larger acreage can be harvested, the work- 
ing crew organized and the harvesting machinery em- 
ployed accounts for most of the differencee. The grow- 
ers with the larger acreages had the highest yields. 
These men were perhaps located on better land, and 
probably knew more about the raising of peas. 

As was said before, only a few men grow these 
larger acreages. Very few men have the labor force 
necessary to do so. '‘'i'wo methods are used to handle 
these relatively large acreages. One is to grow several 
varieties, which spreads out the season; the second is 
to have available extra men and teams which can be 
hired during the peak period. Often this extra help is 
furnished by the canning company. Several plantings 
of the same variety at different dates also help out in 
the harvesting, but there is a tendency, if the weather 
conditions are right, for all the peas of a given variety 
to ripen together. 

Distance to Viner—On the farms visited in 1920, 
one-fourth of the peas were grown on farms less than 
one mile from the viner, and only a little over one- 
fourth on farms three miles or more from the viner. 

The ratio between the weight of shelled peas and 
the weight of peas and vines as they are hauled in to 
be threshed varies with the variety and with the yield 
per acre. In 1920, with a good yield of peas, the weight 
of the shelled peas was from 15 to 20 per cent of the 
total weight of peas and vines. A ton of peas and vines 
would be worth $12, if shelled peas were worth 3 cents 
a pound and the yield of shelled peas were 20 per cent 
of the weight of peas and vines. A crop that is worth 
no more than this per ton is too bulky to be hauled far 
in a busy season. The tendency, therefore, is to pro- 
duce peas close to the factory or viner. Land values 
are likely to be somewhat lower at the more distant 
points. 

The canner often reaches a good area of pea-grow- 
ing land which is too far removed from the factory, by 
‘locating proper viner stations away from the factory 


and trucking the peas to the factory from the viner 
station. 
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| Measuring Profit on a Crop. 


Return Per Hour of Man Labor—tThe high yields 
and, prices obtaining in 1920 made peas a profitable 
crop. A good measure of the profitapleness of a crop 
is tne return per hour of man labor spent on the crop. 
‘Lhis is calculated by adding the cost of man labor to 
the profit, and dividing the sum by the hours spent on 
the crop. On the 262 farms in 1920, the total returns 
per hour of man labor were $.98 an hour. Labor was 
charged at an average of 43 cents an hour, leaving a 
profit of 55 cents an hour. 

‘he return per hour of man labor is a very good 
measure by which to compare two crops. However, 
other things must be taken into consideration. The 
more important of these are: Competition with other 
crops for labor or for land, and effect on the yields of 
other crops in the rotation. 

Competition With Other Crops for Labor—Crops 
should be grown that will most profitably utilize the 
available men, horses and equipment. A crop that 
yields a low return on the labor may be grown, if it 
keeps men and teams busy at a time when they would 
otherwise be idle. Similarly, a crop on which work 
must be done at a time when men and teams can profit- 
ably be employed on other crops must yield a return 
comparable with the returns from the competing crops. 
The important competition in the case of peas comes at 
harvest time. The date of harvesting varies with the 
season, the variety and the location. In 1920 it com- 
menced in the latter part of June for the Alaska and 
other early varieties, and finished about the first of 
August for the later varieties. This is one of the 
busiest seasons of the year on most farms in the pea- 
producing sections. ‘The farmers were asked the ques- 
tion: With what other farm operations did work on 
peas conflict? The most frequent answers to this 
question were: None, 117; haying, 75; haying and cul- 
tivating, 23; haying and wheat harvesting, 13; culti- 
vating, 6; wheat harvesting and cultivating, 4. The 
conflict with cultivating came principally in Steuben 
county, with a potato crop. To compete with these 
crops the returns per hour must be good. 

Competition with Other Crops for Land—The basis 
of most systems of crop production is a rotation of 
some sort. The competition for land is between crops 
that fit equally well into the rotation. The commonest 
rotation in which peas are grown in the areas studied 
is given on page 11. Each farmer was asked what 
crop he would have grown on the same and if he had 
not grown peas. The most frequent answers to this 
question were: Oats, 70; barley, 37; oats or barley, 47; 
beans, 18; hay, 8; cabbage, 10; potatoes, 7. Oats and 
barley are koth crops whch normally yield low returns. 
In 1920 beans were an uncertain crop. 

Peas are used also as a crop with which to seed hay 
or alfalfa. This practice is commonest in the pea-grow- 
ing sections, where wheat is not an important crop. 
Barley or oats are ordinarily used to seed with hay or 
alfalfa in these sections, if peas are not grown. The 
competition for land is less important than the compe- 
tition for labor. 

Effect on the Yields of Other Crops in the Rotatic~ 
—As was stated before, the opinion is generally held 
by farmers that wheat yields are greater after peas 
than after the other crops which wheat usually follows 
in New York State. This fact must be taken into con- 


sideration in comparing wheat returns with those of 
other crops. 
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The Piston Type Visco 


THE BETTER FILLER 
Why ?— 


First, it fills more cleanly and accurately than has ever 
been possible before -- thereby not only doing the work 
better but at lower cost. 


Second, its greater simplicity of construction and operation 
makes settings for different size containers simpler, quick- 
er, more dependable -- cleaning easier -- cost of upkeep 
and operation less. 


Third, it is adaptable to such a wide variety of products 
that it is seldom idle. Preserves, jam, jelly, syrups, 
marmalades, mayonnaise, salad dressing, etc., are all filled 
successfully. 


No open supply tank to watch. 
No sticky belts or discs to jam, break and spill containers 
Three sizes: Fills up to gallons by accurate measure. 


: The Karl Kiefer Machine Company, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


MAX AMS Closing Machines 


Made by the Pioneer Builders of Sanitary Can Making Machinery 
and used All Over the World. 


Two heads may be better than one for 
some things—but not for Closing Ma- 
chines. 


In Closing Machines with separate heads for each operation, where 
the can must pass from one chuck to another, it is very difficult to 
center the can on the second chuck. All too often it is not center- 
ed and a cut or split top seam is the result. 


AMS CLOSING MACHINES have only one seaming head. 
The can is completley double seamed without moving from the ori- 
ginal chuck. The seaming rollers (one for each operation) are set 
in the wonderful AMS SPLIT SEAMING RING (patented) 
which has just the right amount of spring to offset the extra thicknesses 
of tin at the side seams. Therefore, there can be no cutting of the 
side seam nor cutiing or splitting of the top seams on an AMS 


CLOSING MACHINE. 


Insure tight seams for your pack this season by using AMS CLOS- 
ING MACHINES. 


The Max Ams Machine Co. 
101 Park Avenue 
New York 


BRANCHES: Chicago and London, England. 


AMS No. 128 Closing Machine 
1924 Model, Patented 
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CONTRACT CONSIDERATIONS. 
Comparing Prices. 


The contract made between the grower and the 
canner determines the price and the other terms of the 
sale. The most important provision in the contract is, 
of course, the price. However, in comparing the pric 
of various sections, certain other conditions should be 
recognized. Some of the more important of these are: 

1. The price at which seed is charged. A differ- 
ence of $1.00 a bushel in the price of seed is equal to « 
difference in price of $4.00 to $4.50 per ton of peas, if 
one ton per acre is produced. 

2. The prices at which ensilage is charged to grow- 
ers. If two tons of ensilage is produced per acre of 
peas, a difference of $2.00 in this is equal to a di_. 
ence of $4.00 per acre of peas. 


3. The practice as to weighing. The peas may be 
weighed as they come from the viner or after they are 
cleaned. This, of course, makes a difference in the re- 
turns, and should be taken into consideeration in com- 
paring prices. 

4. The stage peas are in when they are cut. Dif- 
ferences in this may cause great differences in the 
weight of the peas and in the returns per acre. 

As stated before, the most important consideration 
in the contract is the price. A great many influences 
affect the price to be paid for any product. The most 
important consideration, from the grower’s point of 
view, is the relative return to be obtained from the va- 
rious crops he may grow. Any grower who wants to 
can calculate this for his own locality and farm. Some 
facts for the average of a number of farms were given 
cn pages 16 to 22. Such comparisons are much more 
useful if made by the individual, and if they take into 
consideration all local conditions. 


Competing Sections. 

From the canner’s standpoint one important con- 
sideration is the price paid by competitors. As was 
shown on page 3, Wisconsin is the most important pea- 
growing states, with New York second. New York is 
closer to the consuming markets. The northeastern 
states, including New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Delaware, contain about 
30 per cent of the population of the entire country. 
During the decade 1911 to 1920 these states, on the av- 
erage, packed about 30 per cent of the total pack of 
peas in the United States. It would appear that they 
produced no great surplus of canned peas. Differences 


in prices should recognize the difference in freight rates 
to competitive markets. 


Graded Basis of Buying. 

Certain factories in the State buy peas on the 
graded basis, paying according to different sizes of 
peas. This seems to be the most satisfactory method 
of grading peas. It is based on the fact that the con- 
suming public will pay more for the smaller sizes of 
canned peas. In this respect it meets the ultimate test 
of any system of grading, which is consumer prefer- 
ence. A schedule of prices paid in 1923 on 1,300 acres 
of peas grown for one important New York State can- 
ner is shown in table 15. 

This practice of pricing peas according to size 
seems to meet with satisfaction and has been spread- 
ing slowly in recent years. It is in line with the con- 
stantly growing tendency to grade farm products as 
close to the producer as possible, thereby encouraging 
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him to produce the high-quality product for which there 
is the greatest demand by consumers. 


TABLE 15. Prices Paid in 1923 on 1,300 Acres of Peas 
Grown for a New York State Canner. 


Horsford’s Market 
Green Garden, Advancer, 


Price paid for sieve size Alaska Admirai and Rice’s No. 13 
variety variety varieties 
(cents) (cents) (cents) 
18/64-inch mesh........ 10 10 Sabai 
20/64-inch mesh........ 8 8 10 
22/64-inch mesh........ 2% 3 8 
Over 22/64-inch mesh... 1 1% penne 
24/64-inch mesh........ 2 
Over 24/64-inch mesh... ...... ee 1 
Ave. yield per acre on 
on canners’ entire acre- 
age (pounds) ........ 1,552 2,053 1,935 
Average price paid per 
ton under this schedule* $77.98 $75.90 $67.50 


*The average price paid per ton of peas (all varieties) in 
New York in 1923 was $63.84, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture. 


REAL CO-OPERATION OF PRODUCER AND OF 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Outlook Bright—Canned Foods Week—Standardization 


An Address by John W. Morey, President, 
Before the 1924 Convention of the Western Canners’ 
Association, Chicago, November 24-26. 


HE honor and privilege of being represented at 
r your meeting today is appreciated by the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association. I am par- 
ticularly glad, as a Western wholesale grocer, to have 
the opportunity of meeting with the Western canners. 
Our Association is glad at all times to discuss with your 
Association matters of mutual interest. One of the im- 
portant activities of both our Association and yours is 
to bring about a better understanding of the value of 
canned foods. 


Publicity and propaganda are either good or bad. | 
Recently there has been altogether too much tendency 
to complain about business conditions. We hear a 
great deal about the “evils” of this or that business; 
so much of it, in fact, that we begin to wonder if there 
is anything good in any business. While no one will 
deny that there are serious and difficult problems in all 
lines of business, and that a great change which has 
been and continues to go on in various industries must 
be met intelligently and aggressively, still no good is 
accomplished by advertising these so-called ills, and 
much harm may result. The following poem was writ- 
ten by someone who had a more optimistic viewpiont: 


My grandpa notes the world’s worn cogs, 
And says we’re going to the dogs. 
His grand-dad in his house of logs 
Swore things were going to the dogs. 
The caveman in his queer skin togs, 
_ Said things were going to the dogs; 
But this is what I wish to state— 
The dogs have had an-awful wait. 


In a recent magazine article the following “correct 
picture” of the business situation was given: “On every 
side there is unusual anxiety to know when activity is 
to take the place of the present quietness in business 
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ARTISTIC 


LIGHTNING Box SEALER 


Patented Nov. 5, 1918 


C-8-UNIT $210 c-4-uNIT $115 


Above Prices are Freight Prepaid to Destination. 


Most Efficient, Simple and Economical machine for sealing Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Shipping Containers. Accomodates a wide range of sizes. Descriptive 
matter on request. 


McSTAY MACHINE CO., Manufacturers 


727 Euclid Ave., Los Angeles 


Model C, 8-Unit 
Capacity 300 per hour 
with one operator 


CANNING PLANTS NEEDED IN SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


Could operate twelve months in year on surrounding production and arranging for 
its enlargement. Ordinary labor low priced and contented; exceedingly mild 
winters; good water; low priced fuel; fine shipping facilities. Vegetables include 
spinach. beans, peas, corn, okra, tomatoes and others. Fruits include figs, grapes, 
plums, berries, pears and others could be arranged for. 


Information furnished by H. M. Madison, General F. & I|., Agent. 


San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway 
San Antonio, Texas. 
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circles. During the years since the war we have been 
under the delusion created during the war. Conditions 
differ from war times. There is no Government to pay 
three prices for the production of labor. Then, our fac- 
tories and farms were forced to their utmost to prdduce 
supplies needed by the army. Now nearly every kind 
of manufacture is produced in excess of consumption 
in this country. As to our farm products, we shall have 
to submit to the price which our surplus brings abroad. 
There is no enlarged home demand as during the war 
to compete with foreigners and keep up the market 
value.” “But,” adds the author, “that ‘correct picture’ 
was written nearly sixty years ago. The war referred 
to is the Civil War, not the World War.” 


As a matter of fact, all things considered, it seems 
to me that the value of trade in the past few months 
and trend of business generally should be regarded as 
satisfactory. Nothing should be regarded as discour- 
aging which is plainly necessary to place business on a 
sound basis. Much that has happened to business was 
inevitable and necessary before business could be ex- 
pected permanently to improve. The law of supply and 
demand is gradually asserting itself and dominating 
the situation in most lines. Lower prices resulting 
from a production which overruns a nominal demand is 
not a sign of industrial depression, but a healthy sign 
of adjustment. 


There is a tendency in judging the business situa- 
tion by reports from individual industries to get so 
close to that particular industry that there is a lack of 
perspective—a danger of not seeing he woods for the 
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trees. While unquestionably local and definite condi- 
tions do dominate given industries temporarily, those 
conditions usually give way eventually either to ad- 
justments within or to the influence of a rising general 
tide of prosperity without. 


At present time certain important developments . 


tend toward a period of general prosperity. A pro- 
nounced change for the better has come over the agri- 
cultural situation, which has tended to improve the 
unbalanced relations between agriculture and the other 
industries, limiting the purchasing power of the farm- 
er. Statistics show that the recovery of agriculture 
from protracted periods of depression has marked the 
beginning of periods of prosperity. In 1877-8, when 
good crops and prices turned the foreign trade balance 
in our favor, the great period of railroad construction 
and industrial development from 1890-92 followed. 
Again, in 1897-98, good crops, particularly wheat, and 
a recovery of prices were the leading factors in inau- 
gurating the wonderful decade of industrial develop- 
ment beginning in 1898-99. The outlook of agriculture 
in these two periods was followed by periods of great: 
industrial growth. In both of these instances no pre- 
vious experience had prepared even the more capable 
to anticipate the growth that was coming. Nearly 
everyone planning for the future underestimated its 
requirements. 


To sum up, so far as economic conditions are con- 
cerned, the outlook today is certainly better in every 
respect than at any time since the war. The improve- 
ment in the European situation is probably as well 


HERCULES SANITARY FLEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR 


Scalders, Washers and Exhausters. 


The sanitary belt with the square mesh. Used for all conveying purposes, on Sorting Tables, 
Made any size. 
dealer doesn’t handle, write for catalogue and prices. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


Easily cleaned and durable. If your 


La Porte, Indiana 
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Bliss No. 15K Automatic Flanger 


In Every Can Shop 


Builders of the Complete Line of 
High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SALES DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFICES { Dime Bank Bldg. Cleveland Discount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bldg. Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat’! Bank Bldg. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND,OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 


WE ARE READY 


TO BOOK ORDERS FOR 


THE NATIONAL TOMATO PEELING MACHINE 


FOR 1925 
Write for special catalog and references ; 
Manufacturers of 1 
CANNING MACHINERY FOR: A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. 
Fruits, Vegetables, Sea Food Products & Citrus Fruits Mews Oftice- and Wavehense: Baltimore, Md. 


Lombard and Concord Sts. 
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illustrated by the way in which the German loan was 
received in this country as by anything else. - The finan- . 
cial situation continues in an exceedingly strong posi- 
tion. Election is over, and, regardless of how the in- 
dividual feels about the results, to have it over is some- 
thing. 

I do not mean to infer that any of this general im- 
provement in the situation in itself places the wholesale 
grocery business or any other business on a profitable 
basis, but we cannot help feeling optimistic over the 
outlook with general conditions showing the improve- 
ment and stability that they unquestionably do. I am 
very optimistic about the future. 

From a grocer’s viewpoint, 1924 has been a diffi- 
cult canned foods year on account of short deliveries 
on the part of the canner and insistant demands for 
full deliveries on the part of the retailer. The retailer’s 
demands now are quite the reverse from what they are 
when there is a full pack. 

Under conditions as they have existed this year, 
there seems to be some inclination in individual cases 
for feeling on the part of wholesale grocers that some 
canners try to take advantage of the advance in price 
to hold down-their future deliveries in order to have a 
spot surplus to dispose of at the advanced market. This 
inclination is, of course, reversed when packs are com- 


plete and markets are weak. Then there is a tendency € 

on the part of the grocer not to be over-enthusiastic 

about receiving full delivery on his futures. Undoubt- ce l i } 
edly we are both partly right and partly wrong, like 


Abe, who asked his friend if he had heard about 


Ikey making $250,000 in the furniture business in 
Grand Rapids. His friend replied that he had not; that 
he could hardly believe it, because he knew Ikey and 
was sure he was not capable of making that much 


money. Abe turned to another friend for confirmation 
of the story. The third man replied: “It’s partly right 
and partly wrong. In the first place, it happened in : . ee 
Newark, not Grand Rapids; in the second place, it was | é IRST impressions are lasting impres- 


“Protect your 
business with~ 


in the jewelry business, not the furniture business; in sions, and Wheeling Cans carrying your 
the third place, it was Max Cohen, not Ikey Einstein; product to the ultimate consumer bring 
in the fourth place, the amount was $25,000, not $250,- about the favorable kind necessary to the growth 
000; and in the fifth place, he didn’t make it, he lost it.” of business. 

As I said to the American Specialty Manufactur- 
ers’ Association recently, it would be a very easy mat- Use of Wheeling Cans gives food products every 
ter for me to take up your time telling you what won- opportunity to make good with the jobber, the 
derful fellows you are. This would not produce results, dealer and the consumer 
and after all results are what we are after. ; 

Speaking of results, Canned Foods Week is, of They are made from our own tin-plate in our own 
one activities our factories in every desired size and style and can 

ogether wi e canners and brokers, has played a : : 

major part. The results of Canned Foods Week show be depended upon for uniformity and complete 
conclusively what can be done when you get the real satisfaction. 

interest of the men who have to do the job, particularly 


Write f I 
the retail grocer and his clerks. Our personal experi- tite for samples and prices, 


ence has been that when the retailer and his clerks took and details about the Wheeling 
an interest in-Canned Foods Week the results were No. 100 Closing Machine that 
astonishing, both to the retailer and to ourselves. On . reduces packing problems. 


the other hand, while there were some retailers who did 
actively interest themselves and obtained results in 
proportion to the possibilities, there were many who 
made no effort and, therefore, did little, if any, extra 


as of no use. 

I do not want to put all of the blame on the retailer 
either, although I mention him because he is the key 
man in the distribution of canned foods. Possibly more 


canned foods business during that week, and are in- ° CORRUGATING CO. 
clined to condemn the canned foods week movement ee ind Can Division 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
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PEAS, BEANS, SWEET CORN, 
TOMATO AND OTHER 
CANNERS’ SEEDS 


Canners’ Beet Seed 


Much disappointment and financial loss have been 
caused in the canning industry throughthe purchase 


- Of inferior stocks of beet seed, resulting in many re- 


jections because of the color of the canned product. 


We grow our beet stock seed on our own land, where 
we make a most careful root selection, not only for 
color but for perfect uniformity as well. 


We are safe in saying that no better stock of 


Detroit Dark Red 


is produced than the seed we offer you. The type is so 
true to a solid, dark red color that it is practically with- 
out zones. 


We are pleased to mail samples for trial to those interested. Write for 
prices for prompt shipment or future contract. 


JEROME B. RICE SEED CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, NEW YORK 


BRANCH: DETROIT, MICH. 


Canadian Plant 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


P. O. Drawer 25 


SATISFY YOURSELVES 


As to what your grading actually is. 


a size smaller. 


means a MONITOR Grader. 


Cut a can of your peas. Test them over 
the same perforations that made them. 
Your re-action will depend on the Grad- 
er. Ifitisa MONITOR, you will find 
95% and better true to the grade. If 
not, then you are apt to find from 60 to 
80% true to grade—the others will be 


Now take your entire pack and apply 
the percentage. Can you stand it ? 
Take steps to avoid itin 1925. That 


Baltimore, Md. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


Hamilton, Ont. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. ROBINS & CO. 


BROWN BOGGS CO., Ltd. 
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blame should be attached to the wholesale grocer and 
the wholesale grocery salesman for not having either 
the ability or taking enough time to sell tlie possibilities 
of Canned Foods Week to the retailer. We, in turn, 
might be able to pass some of the blame back to you 
canners for not having sold the idea strongly enough to 
the wholesalers. In any event, there can be no doubt 
that the benefits and results are in proportion to the 
effort put forth, both by the individual and by Associa- 
tions. The Association must direct the work, be help- 
ful at every opportunity, and sell the idea to the indi- 
dividual merchant. 

While the results of Canned Foods Week were ex- 
cellent, it seems to us that the general idea of canned 
foods propaganda the year round would be a better 
method of advertising than to concentrate a great deal 
of time and energy into one week. Concerted effort 
throughout the year would undoubtedly bring greater 
results than effort only in a limited period. There are 
many problems in connection with such a program 
which are yet unsolved, but in a general way I believe 
it safe to say that the wholesale grocers favor some 
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such program as has been suggested if it can be worked 
out on an equitable basis, both financially and other- 
wise, 

Simplification or standardization is another sub- 
ject that can be discussed between our Associations to 
the mutual interests of the consumers, retailers, can- 
ners and the jobbers. The attitude of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association on this question is very 
clearly set forth in the five principles which we have 
adopted and which we have suggested to canners and 
manufacturers, the Department of Commerce and 
others interested, viz: 


1. Goods of a similar size and kind should be 
packed the same number of units to a case. 

2. Goods should be packed in accordance with par- 
cel post regulations as to size and weight of packages. 

3. Goods should be packed in a quantity that the 
average retail grocer can purchase a case at a time. 

4. Cases should be of a size practical for handling 
from a warehouse and shipping point of view. 

5. Goods should be packed in cases of 50s, 100s, 


LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 


TRUE BLUE TOMATO SEEDS 


The kind we put up under our registered Trade Mark “Blue Seal.” No 


Famous for Tomatoes 


LIVINGSTON’S 


other can be depended on as Livingston grown. Our tomato seeds have the 
experience of more than fifty years of specializing behind them. They cost a 
little more but at a difference of fifty cents on the pound, it adds only six and 
a quarter cents to the cost per acre. The quality of the seed has a lot to do 
with the success of the crop. No amount of work and worry and expense 
can overcome the results from poorly grown or mixed seed. Every seed of 
the Livingston varieties is grown by ourselves, for seed purposes. They 
should not be compared with seed which is largely saved as a by-product at 
canneries and offered to the trade at low prices. 


Ask for prices on Livingston’s Stone, Paragon, Chalk’s Early Jewel, 
Red Rock, Greater Baltimore, Norton etc. 


Columbus, Ohio. 


TANKS--TOWERS--WATER SYSTEMS + 


TANKS TOWERS 
Wood or Metal For —— 
Any Size, Any Shape, for Tanks 
Blending Pulp Bells ng 
Storage Mixing Flags | 
Washing  Pasteurizing Transmission . 
Fire Protection Water Supply Radio 
Wood Stave Pipe--- Silos | 
THE BALTIMORE COOPERAGE COMPANY | 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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PEA GRADERS 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


“Slaysman” Junior Slitter 


| 


Designed for slitting a metal 
strip up to approximately .045’’ 
in thickness. By opening and 
closing space between cutters 
any desired width can be obtain- 
ed up to 12’’. Endless lengths 
can be run thru true and ac- 
curate without burs. Cutters are 
made by the well known tool 
makers Brown & Sharpe. 


, SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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etc., wherever practicable rather than in cases of 48s, 
96s, etc. 


The foregoing principles refer particularly to the 
packing case, but the individual can offers just as great 
a field for standardization. I have in mind particularly 
the No. 3 can. To my mind there is absolutely no rea- 
son why there should be both a No. 2% and a No. 3 can, 
and the consensus of opinion among wholesalers, and 
I believe also among many canners, is that the industry 
would be greatly benefited by the gradual and ultimate 
elimination of the No. 3 can. 
and limitation is definitely recommended, there is con- 
stant danger of the multiplication of sizes and styles, 
to the detriment of the consumer, the canner, the whole- 
saler and the retailer. Also, there is always a danger 
of unfair competition between products when one can- 
ner uses a 20-oz. can, for instance, and another a 16-0z. 
can. Unless the consumer sees the cans side by side he 
cannot see the difference in size, and is frequently 
fooled by the difference in price. 


Standardization is one item that we can work out 
to general advantage and thus materially reduce costs 
of production and handling. 


I wonder if we all realize what a broad field of 
_ competition we really have. There is a continual chase 
on the part of business and professional men of all 
kinds for the consumer’s dollar. A canner, for in- 
stance, is in competition not only with other canners 
of the same and other food products, but also with 
automobile dealers, real estate men, radio merchants, 
furniture houses, jewelry stores and merchants of prac- 
tically every kind—and many of these merchants have 
an advantage over the seller of food products in that 
their goods are sold on the instalment plan, thus taking 
not only the cash which the consumer has available at a 
given time, but mortgaging his income for months and 
possibly years to come. 


Legislative work is another field in which Asso- 
ciations should engage. Each session of each State 
Legislature and of Congress produce a tremendous crop 
of legislation—some harmless, but necessary; some 
helpful, but a great deal that is theoretical, radical and 
actually harmful to industry. 


I am very glad that through conference the ques- 
tion of swell allowances has been settled for the time 
being. This settlement is, I believe, a tribute to the 
cordial relations between the wholesale grocers and the 
canners. However, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that swell allowances are still in a very experimental 
stage—variations in seasons, crop conditions and many 
other things enter into the determination of a proper 
allowance for swells, and it will not be until accurate 
records have been kept for several years that a prac- 
tical and permanent basis can be determined upon. 


The interests of the public, the canner and the 
wholesale grocer are mutual, and in the long run we 
will either stand or fall together. This applies to the 
entire field of distribution—standardization, simplifi- 
cation, legislation, contracts, arbitration and a great 
many other matters of mutual interest—all these offer 
a great field of activity. 


In closing I want to congratulate you upon the 
splendid work in which you are engaged in promoting 
the use of canned foods and the maintenance of the 
highest standards, that the product has attained 
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through your efforts and our efforts. You are engaged 
in a great public service—preserving and conserving 
the fruits and vegetables of a nation—and in that serv- 
ice National Wholesale Grocers’ Association extends to 
you best wishes for continued success and prosperity. 


MEETING OF THE BEET SECTION OF WISCONSIN 
PEA PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


First Session at Madison, October 28th—Second 
Session at Milwaukee, Nov. 10th, 1924 


S mentioned in our genera report of the big Con- 
A vention at Madison the latter days of October, 

the Beet Section held but a brief session because 
most of the canners were even then busy canning beets, 
and, accordingly, that meeting adjourned to meet later 
at Milwaukee. This adjurned meeting was held on No- 
vember 10th. In order to present the whole matter 
under one head, we give the brief minutes of the Madi- 
son meeting and the action of the Milwaukee meeting 
after, because canners of beets all over the country are 
much interested in what took place here. 


The meeting at Madison Wis., was called to order 
at 10:30 A. M., October 28th, by Secretary Dr. Goeres. 
Chairman George Greb being absent, James Witten- 
berg, of the Cedarburg Canning Co., was elected 
temporary chairman. 

Due to the fact that every beet canner in the State 
was still packing beets, but eight of the factories were 
represented. After discussing—in round-table form— 
such topics as intelligent labeling, quality, a new device 
for cutting beets, the beet topper, uniform grading, etc., 
it was decided to have a special meeting in the near 
future at Milwaukee. With that this Madison meeting 
adjourned. 

The Milwaukee Meeting—This meeting was held 
at the Hotel Wisconsin, November 10th, and was opened 
with a banquet. The guests were all present at noon, 
the hour set, and all enjoyed the luncheon. Immedi- 
ately following this, without leaving the tables, in the 
Blue Room, Chairman George Greb called the meeting 
to order. 

The minutes of the 1923 Green Bay meeting and 
of the Madison meeting were read and approved. Upon 
roll-call thirteen of the seventeen factories answered 
present. 


All canners present agreed to can three cases of 
assorted beets for the exhibit of the Wisconsin State 
Fair next year. It was the unanimous opinion that the 
packer must do his share in advertising his products. 
Canned Foods Week was highly commended and all 
present agreed that it was the best and the cheapest 
method of advertising that could be obtained. James 
Wittenberg, H. C. Sorensen, R. Gillet and C. N. Karsh 
were appointed a committee to demonstrate canned 
beets at next vear’s State Fair, and also at the State 
Food Show if they considered it advisable. 

Messrs. Spartz and Rieckhoft, of the Saukville 
Canning Co., have invented a beet cutter. Samples of 
cut beets from this machine and hand-cut beets were 
opened and sampled. The important factor is to de- 
cide upon a certain size that the beets should be cut, 
thus establishing uniformity in cut beets. The machine 
seems to answer this. Messrs. Spartz and Reickhoft 


will have this machine on display at the National Con- 
vention in Cincinnati. 
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We excel Our Labels 


nDesigns _ are the Highes est Standard 
of Artistic erit for Commercial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your > Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester N-Y. 


>) 


> 


“Tf it’s used in a Cannery 
one We sell 


We are prepared to supply your com- 

plete requirements in cannery equip- 

ment backed up by thirty years of ex- 

perience and a money back guarantee 
of satisfaction. 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 
General Sales Office: 


500 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


FACTORIES 
Sprague-Sells Corporation 
Peerless Husker Co., Successor to 
Incorporated Sprague Canning Mach. Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. _ Hoopeston, Ill. 


Sales Agents for Pacific Coast: 
Smith Manufacturing Co. 
San Jose, Calif. 


(tate Pane If? 


Sprague-Sells and Dicsheas Canning Machinery 
is built in the modern plants illustrated above. 


This advertisement is published jointly by the Peerless Husker Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., and the Sprague-Sells Corporation, 
Hoopeston, Illinois. 
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Uniform grading and intelligent labeling were 
again discussed. It was moved and seconded to state 
the number of beets in the can upon the label. This 
motion was carried unanimously. 

A letigthy discussion was indulged in on the mat- 
ter of beet seed. It is hoped that a true strain of seed 
will be developed within the State some day in the near 
future. That soil and climatic conditions are impor- 
tant factors in obtaining the best results from seed was 
the general opinion of all present. Time of harvest is 
also an important factor; the later the harvest the 
deeper the color and,the sweeter the beets. 

Uniform grading was again taken up. The grading 
system adopted by the National Beet Section, as by the 
Wisconsin Beet Section, is being tried out, and is mak- 
ing fine progress. It is only natural that it will take 
some time before all get accustomed to the sizes, but 
the goal is within sight. 

From the standpoint of quality, the 1924 crop is 
reported as a big failure. But the quality was very 
good. None of the packers reported any surplus to 
speak of. 


Officers were elected as follows: 
Chairman—George Greb, Shawano, Wis. 
Secretary—Dr. T. O. Goeres, Lodi. 


The Wisconsin Beet Section has been seeking to 
acquaint the public with the value of canned beets, and 
we reproduce here parts of a circular distributed by 
them at the State Fair and other food shows. It gives 
~ grades and sizes as adopted by the National Beet 

ection. 


WISCONSIN CANNED BEETS 


Canned beets are fresh, tender beets, topped, washed, 
steamed, peeled and separated into various sizes, washed in pure, 
fresh water. The empty cans are sterilized with steam and hot 
water. The cans are then hermetically sealed and cans and con- 
water. The cans ar then hermetically sealed and cans and con- 
tents are cooked under pressure at temperatures not possible 
under home methods. 


GRADES AND SIZES 
Cut Beets 
All beets over 234 inches in diameter cut to a uniform size. 
Sliced Beets 


Beets 2 inches to 2%4 inches in diameter sliced to a 5-16-inch 
thickness. 


Whole or No Count 
A can full of beets of 2 inches to 2% inches in diameter. 
The three grades above are for all sizes of cans. 
Whole beets are graded and grades are known by the count 
of beets in the containers as follows: 


No. 2 cans, contents 1 Ib. 4 oz. 


Count 50-over per can, 1 inch in diameter. 
Count 35-over per can, 1 1-8 inch in diameter. 
Count 25-over per can, 1 1-4 inch in diameter. 
Count 15-over per can, 1 7-16 inch in diameter. 
Count 10-over per can, 15-8 inch in diameter. 
Count 7-over per can, 1 13-16 inch in diameter. 
No. 3 cans, contents 2 Ibs. 1 oz. 

Count 90-over per can, 1 inch in diameter. 
Count 60-over per can, 1 1-8 inch in diameter. 
Count 40-over per can, 1 1-4 inch in diameter. 
Count 30-over per can, 1 7-16 inch in diameter. 
Count 20-over per can, 1 5-8 inch in diameter. 
Count 15-over per can, 1 18-16 inch in diameter. 
Count 10-over per can, 2 inches in diameter. 

No. 10 cans, contents 6 Ibs. 10 ozs. 
Count 300-over per can, 1 inch in diameter. 
Count 200-over per can, 1% inches in diameter. 
Count 130-over per can, 1% inches in diameter. 
Count 100-over per can, 1 7-16 inches in diameter. 
Count 70-over per can, 1% inches in diameter. 
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Count 50-over per can, 1 13-16 inches in diameter. 

Count 30-over per can, 2 inches in diameter. 

For the further information of the consuming public, beets 
are not seasoned to taste for the reason that in considering the 
various uses of them that the consumer can season them for the 
individual taste. Beets are used for the following purposes: 
Sweet pickles, spiced pickles, sour pickles, vegetable salads, vege- 
table hash, buttered beets, etc. 

The Wisconsin Beet Section, New York Beet Section and the 
Beet Section of the National Canners’ Association are working 
hand and hand in view of proper legislation in the labeling and 
grading of beets so that the consuming public can intelligently 
purchase beets of the grade they desire. 


WATCH PRICES AND QUALITIES IN 1925 


The Warning of Chas. P. Whitman, President National 
Food Brokers’ Association, Before the West- 
ern Canners’ Association. 


BRING you greeting from the National Food Brok- 
l ers’ Association. We are gathered together again 

to renew friendship, discuss our problems—past, 
present and future—more particularly looking to the 
tuture. The packing season just closing has been a 
strenuous one to most of you, especially the corn pack- 
ers. The corn packer who was able to make anything 
like a full delivery was fortunate, indeed. Corn is 
short; in fact, very short. But even at that, at the 
high prices prevailing there will more than likely be 
enough to go around. Another thing I believe you 
should look out for is next year’s price. Don’t get the 
price so high that it might curtail consumption. Stand- 
ard corn should be kept in the 15c retailer class. Other- 
wise you are liable to wake up at the end of the 1925 
season and find yourselves with an uncomfortable 
stock of corn on hand. 

Quality—I believe every time I have ever talked to 
you canners I always said something about quality. [t 
is so evident to my mind that any canner who will let 
the quality idea out of his mind, even tor a moment, 
is standing in his own light, and not only does he hurt 
himself, but does injury to the whole industry. There 
is nothing that I know of that will build up a business 
any quicker and put it on a sounder foundation than 
quality and straight-forward dealing with the ones 
with whom you do business. 

In this connection will say that I think the can- 
ning of field corn (which I understand has been done 
this year to some extent) was one of the biggest mis- 
takes that any canner ever made. You certainly can’t 
forget that only a few years ago canned corn was a 
drug on the market. And why? Largely because of 
the poor quality that some canners saw fit to pack, 
thinking they could get by with it and make a little 
extra profit over their neighbor who was putting up an | 
honest product. But instead of making this extra 
profit, they almost ruined the industry, and this is ex- 
actly what field corn will do for you. There may be 
some temporary profit in it for the ones who pack it, 
but in the long run it will mean disaster. Some people 
hold the nickel so close to the eye they can’t see the 
dollar on the other side. 

The National Food Brokers’ Association, National 
Canners’ Association and, I believe, all allied associa- 
tions have gone on record condemning the canning of 
field corn. The Brokers’ Association has recomended 
that its members do not sell or offer for sale field corn. 
We do this because we believe so thoroughly that by 


(Continued on page 35) 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE— 

2 New No. 4 Mt. Gilead Apple Presses 

1 Style A. Burt Electric Driven Labeler for No. 1 cans 

1 Style A. Burt Electric Driven Labeler for No. 1, 2 
and 3 cans 
Burt Foot Operated Boxer for No. 1 cans 
Burt Foot Operated Boxer for No. 2 cans 
42 x 48 Open Process Kettles 

20 3 tier Process Kettle Crates 
Miscellaneous lot of Corn, Pea and Tomato machinery. 
WRITE, WIRE or TELEPHONE your requirements to 
CANNING MACHINERY EXCHANGE, 
409 Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


wore 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—1 String Bean Cutter. 
1 Hemingway or Conant Corn Gun. 
Canning Machinery Exchange, Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED— One Monitor Bean Cutter. Must be A-No, 
1. condition. State price and terms. 
Address Post Office Box 1226, Norfolk, Va. 


WANTED—A Bliss No. 22 N Bodymaker, with auto- 
matic body feed, notching attachment, and side seam sold- 
ering attachment. Must be in good condition. Write full 
details stating size equipment available and price. 

Address Box A-1255 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—2 No. 7 Sprague Corn Silkers, 2 Monitor 
Pea Blanchers, 2 Monitor Pea Washers, 2 No. 2 Monitor Pea 
Cleaners, 2 Late Style Monitor Pea Graders, 4 No. 5 Sprague 
Corn Cutters, 1 Kern Pulp Finisher, 1 Monitor-Thomas 
Tomato Scalder. 
Address Box A-1252 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Three Exhaust Boxes. One Pulp Finish- 
ing machine. 
D. Canale & Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—Canning plant located in Western New 
York, excellent locality for Fruits and Vegetables. Plant 
has most up-to-date equipment for Peas, Beans, Tomatoes, 
and Bartlett Pears. Have own housing facilities for help. 
Excellent railroad facilities and plenty of spring water. 
Large cold storage plant adjoining and on same railroad 
siding. Will sell reasonable for cash or terms can be ar- 
ranged. Reason for selling, owners have other business 
which have more attention. 

Address Box A-1245 care of The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED—tThis advertisement is intended to attract a reply 
from a strictly capable man of good habi‘s who either is operating 
or knows that he can operate successfully a 3 line Pea and Corn 
Canning Factory. He must have proven ability to handle farmers 
and labor and to produce a quatity pack at a reasonable cost. Loca- 
tion, New York State. Our own organization is familiar with this 
advertisement so you need have no hesitancy in replying and all re- 
plies will be held in strict confidence, State age, e.perience, and all 
details including salary expected. 

Address Box B-1246 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-Young Mechanical Engineer, who has had some 
experience designing automatic machines, preferably for the 
handling of food products, such as wrapping, filling and sealing 
machines. Steady employment and good future with a very 
strong manufacturing concern. Address Box B-1254, care of 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A Superintendent-Processor for a Wisconsin Pea 
and Corn plant, packing abut one hundred thousand cases peas ard 
fiifty thousand cases corn. Applicant must be capable of succegs- 
fully handy handling help; known how to pack strictly Fancy goods, 
and have proven ability as an A-l canning factory man. Give ex- 
perience, age, present employment and salary expected; position 
open January 1 st 1925. Applications will be treated in confidence. 

Address Box B-1250 care of The Canning Tra“e. 


Situations Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—First class Superintendent-Processor, 
thoroughly experienced in packing fruits and vegetables of quality. 
Very dependable and best character. 

Address Box B-1556 care of The Canning Trade. 
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POSITION WANTED—Salesman available for two months, pre- 
sent work finished for this year. Have broad experience with Grocery 
Jobbers and Brokers allover the country, also with Indiana Canners. 
Have initiative, clean record and live in Indianapolis. Will consider 
traveling anywhere for above period. High class proposition only. 

Address Box B-1251 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Can man age 35 with 14 years experi- 
ence at General line and Sanitary Cans desires position as Superin- 


tendent. Production Manager or Office Manager. Can bandle office 
_ 88 well as factory. A.1 reference. 


Address Box B-1243 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED—Production Manager with exception 


ally varied experience with largest companies packing fruits and ve- ' 


getables covering farms, processing, office and sales. would consider 
opening for January ist with company appreciating real results and 
where future prospects are assured. Can handle all classes help and 
growers successfully, and lay out mechanical sat ups and direct in- 
stallation‘in general canning line equipment. Best references as to 
past record, character and ability. 

Address Box B-1249 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As assistant manager or Superintendent 
processor. Extensive experience packing fruits, jams, jellies, vege- 
tables and several fancy goods. Besides thorough knowledge of 
pineapple canning. Open for engagement at once. Either for 
the U.S. or any tropical country. Married. Best references. 

Address Box B-1238 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED as Manager of can factory for firm 
manufacturing cans for own use or the trade, by American, married 
Reference given. Desires permanent position and will appreciate 
full particulars. 


Address Box B-123 care of The Canning Trade. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Brokers - Distributors 
CANNED FOODS 
Food Products 
406 Water Street, Corner Custom House Place 
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The season's tomato pack has practically 
been all sold. Canners are going to try 
for a large pack in 1925. Contract for your 
, 56 baskets early. Write us for delivered 
/ prices now. Prices always advance as 


| Yj demand increases. We make the baskets. 


R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 


302 So. Produce Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


24147 
Phones { (Night) Berkeley 200 


Not made to meet competition 
Made to beat competition 


A NEW LABORATORY 


Fully equipped to handle your problems is 
my contribution toward a successful season. 


LeRoy V. Strasburger, B. S. 
15 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


Chemical Analyses Bacteriological Examinations. 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof 


Cleaner and Cleanser 


which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 
economical sanitary cleanliness. Order from 
your supply house. 


Over 2,000 distributing centers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs , Wyandotte, Mich. 


Cold Water Paste for 
sticking the lap. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., 


CKUP GUMS 


For Use In KNAPP Or BURT Labeling Machines. 
DEWALCO PRODUCT 


Gold Seal Tin Paste 
for spot labeling. 


i Cambridge, Mass. 


MR. CANNER: | 
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TLANTIC CANS 


PLAIN - LACQUERED - LITHOGRAPHED | 
i OD No finer cans beneath the sun, 
Quality first since nineteen-one. | 
Twenty-three years of knowing how, 
laa Fits us well to serve you now. 
Jobbers’ Friction 

and Wax Top Trade 


An Ideal Viner FEEDER with Distributer 


On Every Viner is Economy 


No viner can do satisfactory work when its beaters 
are obliged to work on heavy mats or bunches of vines. 


Separation of the vines by the feeder is, therefore, 
essential to best results. 


Hamacheck Ideal Viner Feeders with distributor are 
the only feeders that thoroughly separate the vines. 
The savings effected, over the use of any other viner 
aiieinintns Ce. feeder, are so large that it is not unusual to hear pea 
CanadaandFrance packers say that Ideal Viner Feeders more than save 
their cost each season. 


FRANK HAMACHECK, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 


Under Carrier Separators 
“Ask the men who use them.” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


CAN PRICES 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


you a copy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


ORDER YOUR 


Christmas Greeting Cards 


WITH YOUR NAME IMPRINTED 


FROM 


H. GAMSE & BRO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
GAMSE BUILDING 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


ONTINENTAL 
AN 
OMPANY, INC. 


Will quote prices 
on Cans 
upon application. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash , ie conwen co 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a ersonal reason, b 
general market at this date. P ut these prices represent the 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (}) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


(*) lloward E. Jones & Co. New York prices cOrrected by our s 
pecial Cor 
Canned Vegetables CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued CANNED FRUITS — 
Write Pooled, No, out Out {F. 0. B. Factory basis Standards, No. 2 in 
Green Mammoth, Out SUCCOTASHt¢ No. 2, in Syrup.... 1.00 1.20 
White, Large, No. 2%.. * Out i Balto. N.Y econds, No. 3, in Water....... - Out 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 214.. Out Out Green Corn, Green Limas. ae Standards, No. 3, in Water..... 1.00 .... 
G Large, No. 3.65 With D ae Standards, No. 3, in Syru 1.50 1.75 
White Medium Maine No ts Extra Stds., No. in Syrup... 1.60 1.85 
White, Small, No. Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2... 2.15 Out 
Green, Small; No. 26.......++- Ont 3.40 SWEET POTATOES? Bahama, Grated, Extra No. 2.2.00 O 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 sq.. 4.35 4.75 F. O. B. County Bahama Sliced, Ex. Sta, N 2 hae oa 
Tips. White, Smali, No. 1 sa-. 410 350 | standard, No. 2 Bahama Grated, Ex. Std’, No. 2. .... Ow 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1 sa... 4.26 4.25 St » No. 2, f. 0. . county. 1.25 1.36 Hawaii, Sliced, Extra, N > oa t 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq... 385 3.75 Hawaii Sliced Standard, 278 2:90 
BAKED BEANSt Standard, No. 9, f.0.b...:.. 2.50 
Plain, No. 1-00 1.10 TOMATOES} Hawail Grated, Standard, No. Out Out 
In Sauce, No 130 | Jersey, Now 16, Factorys: Out Crushed, "Extra, "No. 
In Sauce, NO. 1.30 1.40 Std., No. 10, f.0.b. iaitimore. inion wae 
BEANS+ Std., No. 10, f.0.b. County.. 5.25 4.50 Porto Rico, No. 1 
String, Standard Green, No. 2.. .90 Sanitary 3s, 4 in. cans..... PLUMS}. 
String, Standard Green, No. o.b. County...) Ont Water, N 
String, Stand. Cut White, No.2... .... Ne. 3, Balto... 1.65 Out 
Stringless, Standard, No. 1.15 Na fob Baltimore. 1.55... Water, No. wade 
Stringless, Standard, No. wists Standard, No. 3, f.o.b. County.. 1.50 1.45 B CT, NO. 10... 
White Wax. Standard No Seconds, No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore .... 1.45 lack, Water, No. 
White, Wax, Standard, Standard 28 fob Raitimere 1.10 1.25 
Limas, Extras, No. Out No. 2, f.o.b. County. 1.05 1.25 Red, Syrup, No. 
Limas, Standards, No. 2......- econds, No. 2, f.0.b. Baltimore ...- 
Limas, Soaked, No. 85 Standard 9s, f.0.b. Baltimore.. Ont Out Black, Water, No, 2....,...++ 1.85 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. 2.... 4.90 Standard 1s, f.0.b. Baltimore.. -75.  .70 Ret, Water, We. : 
BEETS} Standard 1s, f.o.b. County.... .72% .70 Black, Syrup, No. 2 2.00 3.38 
Small, Whole, No. Red, Water, No. 9a 11.80 
Gut, No. 3.... 1.50 Stardard, No. Extra Standard, Syrup, No. 2.. 1.90 2.30 
Std. Everg’n, No. 2, f. a bd. Balt. ose 1.25 Canned Fruits Standard, No. 2 Bee ere ite 2 35 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, .f£ 0. b. Co APPLES* Extra, Preserved, No. i= <a 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Co.. Maine, No. 10 reserved, No. 1. 
Std. te. Lak Balt. Maine, No. Out Standard, Water, No. 8.00 7.50 
Fancy Shoepeg, f. o. b. wie 425 Canned Fish 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, Baltimore. 1.40 (1.19 HERRING ROE* 
Sid. Crushed, No. 0. b. Co. 1.3 *1:00 Standard, No. 2, F 
ix. St. Cr mite. TS* * 
Hxira, No. 3, County. *1.10 California Choice, No. 2%...... 2.75 2.25 ig Ib, case, 4 doz....... 
HOMINY¢ Standard, Out 
Standard, Split, No. 3........-. 95 $3.25 Standard, 1.80 Standards, 4 oz. coves 145 
Standard, Split, No. 10.......-- 3.00 *1.00 Standard, 3.10 3.05 
— 8S, S OZ..... eee 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUP} BLUEBERRIES Selects, 265 
12 Kinds, No. 5.00 5.25 Maine, No. 2.05 Red Al 
OKRA AND TOMATOESt CHERRIESS Red Alaska, Fiat, Ne 2.45 2.45 
Standard, No. Out Seconds, Red, No. 2 1.40 Cohoe, Tall; No. O- 1.38 
Standard, No. Out Out Seconds, White, No. Ont Cohoe, Flat, No. 
PEAS} Standard, Red, ‘Water, No. 2.... 1.35 Out Cohoe, Flat, No. %.--.-.--.. 
No, 1 Sieve, 28, f. 0. b. factory.» *1.60 Standard, White, Syrup, No. 2.. 46135 
f. o. b. Baltimore 2.00 *1.90 Extra, Preserved, 2.25 Out Columbia, ‘Flat, No. 
No. 2 Sieve, 2s, f. 0, b. factory. 140 Red Pitted, No. Columbia, Flat, No. 
No. 3 Sieve, alifornia Standard 2.85 2.45 Medium Pink, Talls. 1.40 
f. 0. b. Baltimore 1.35 1.45 GOOSEBERRIES§ 
No. 4 Sieve, 28, f. 0b. factory.. 1.25 *1-20 Standard, No. 2..... 1.35 1.65 w — 
o. b. Baltimore 1.25 J Standard, No. 10............ mee . et or Dry, No. 1% 
Standard, No. 10................ 7.00 8.00 » No. 1%..... Out 
J. Standards, 1s, No. 4 Out —-.90 lifornia Choice, N r DINES—Domesti 
I. J. Sifted. 1s, No io Sieve 90.95 California, Std, No.” ae 240 213 F. O .B. East 
i Is, 15 port, Me., 1923 pack. 
E. 5. Ex. Sifted, No. 2 Sieve... !.20 1.20 % Oil, Keyless....... ne 3.75 
Fancy Petit Pois, 1.30 1.40 PEACHESt 4.25 
PUMPKIN Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1.. 1.35 ¥% Tomato, 
Standard, No. 3, factory....... Out 1.30 cose Cut 4, Mustard, Keyless ...... 3.6 
Standard Yellow, No. 2.......... Out % Mustard, Keyless.. 4.00 
Seconds, White, No. 2... Out. California, per case......... 718.00 50 
SAUERKRAUT} Standards; Yellow, Ne. Out 
Standard, No. 15 .90 Extra Standard White, No. 3.11) 1-75 91.75 
Standard, No. 200 xtra Standard Yell 2.00 —White 
Standard, No. 3.......... Selected Yellow, rellow, No. 3.. 175 4686. 
Standard, No. 3.25 «63.75 Seconds, White, No. 3.......... 139 Out 12.80 
SPINACH? Bice” Unpected Ng 1.30 1.30 California, 1s 
St ies ele * ‘alifornia, %s, Blue Fin........ 
No. 3 Pies, Peeled, Noe. 10... OME cece California, 1s, Striped ue 
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The Markets 


BALTIMORE, DECEMBER 1, 1924 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Many Would Like to See Market Quiet for a Month or More— 
Future Pea Market Waiting — Peas Being Eaten in Good 
Shape—Tomatoes Regaining Lost Ground and Ad- 
vancing—Chances for Lower Priced Tomatoes 
Very Slim—No One Worries About Corn 
Statistics—Hold All of Your Corn 
Futures; Don’t Hurry Them 
—All Futures Must 
Pay a Profit. 


ORMAL—The usual holiday quietness has settled over the 
N canned foods market so far as trading is concerned, and it 

may be expected to continue until after the turn of the 
year, and there are those who hope that it will hold until after 
the Cincinnati Convention, late in January. And some of these 
wellwishers are finding their hopes come true. For instance, 
most pea canners who could see further than the ends of their 
own noses hoped that futures in canned peas would hold off 
until after January 1st, and while this cannot be said in strict 
truth to be the case, or, rather, that everyone has held, the 
future market is far from being open, and there seems good like- 
lihood that it will not open until the time hoped for. Meantime 
the buyers of this year’s mammoth pack of peas are marketing 
them in good shaue, and they are being eaten. In other words, 
they have had an opportunity to turn some of their futures into 
cash, instead of being worried by canners for further orders as 
futures, and this has helped both sides of the question. Just a 
little more patience and the situation will be even better, for it 
is a known fact that canned peas are heavily eaten during the 
holidays. The country has not grown out of its habit of con- 
sidering canned peas somewhat of a luxury in the sense that they 
make a special dish for special occasions. And the holidays 
offer more opportunities for these special occasions than any 
other time of the year. This is the first big season for canned 
peas, and the next comes when the opening of spring begins to 
be felt and green things are wanted; then they turn to canned 
peas. 


So those canners who are holding canned peas may rest easy 
with them. If the buyers clean out well on their heavy futures— 
and they are—they will feel like coming in for any surplus that 
may be left, and with that working down into good condition 
they will-be in the humor to place more good orders for futures 
and at better prices by far than they would today. It is just 
a case of trying to make a man take more of a thing when he is 
already loaded up, or, as the expression has it, is “fed up” on 
them at this time. He just hasn’t the appetite and it is hard te 
induce prices under such circumstances. 

But though the market is quiet and trading light, it will be 
noted that tomatoes scored another advance this week, or, we 


should more properly say, regained something of what they lost 
in the recent softening. Tomatoes are higher, and it is reason- 
able to expect that they will continue to go higher. Low-priced 
tomatoes, the statistics to the contrary notwithstanding, are a 
thing of the past, for a year at least, we believe. 

Bargain prices are quoted on 1s at 72% to 75c, the former 
price being blamed upon the country canners and probably hard 
to find for good quality: $1.05 to $1.10 for No. 2s, the lower 
prices again quoted as county; $1.50 to $1.55 for 3s under the 
same conditions, but under all conditions there are those who 
question if good blocks of good goods can be bought from reliable 
holders at any of these prices They are more in the nature of 
“come-on” prices to induce business than the actual market, 
though they are so quoted, and we must use the figures here. 
But holders of tomatoes have mainly locked up their warehouses 
and are willing to wait for next spring’s buoyant market, when 
they expect prices to be very much higher than they are today. 
Meantime any disturbance from the statistics, which will have 
been published, will have passed, and the way be clear for a 
complete cleanup. For it is hard to figure where any amount 
of tomatoes can be recorded in the statistics to upset the market. 

Strange that there is so much eagerness for the figures on 
tomatoes, and apparently little or none for the figures on the 
corn pack. Everyone seems to be settled in his own mind that 
the corn pack is short and canners and buyers are letting it go 
at that. They are undoubtedly correct, but still corn ought to 
be worth a little worry. They do not often have a chance to 
gloat over the very strong position which canned corn now holds, 
and they ought to make the most of it. It used to be the fashion 
that if canned tomatoes were scarce and high, canned corn would 
be plentiful and cheap; but here are these two ringleaders both 
playing the same tune, and, as we have said, the corn canners 
are not even uneasy about the final statistics. Corn is surely 
a gentleman this year. And the corn canners can keep him a 
gentleman again next year if they will just watch their futures 
and not act foolish. The seed corn situation is as bad as the 
worst enemy of corn could wish to see it, and not in theory, but 
in fact. It is not only scarce and high, but the quality most 
uncertain. The canner who would sell futures freely and at low 
prices against that contingency would deserve to go broke. We 
Americans are a free and easy-going set, and just say to our- 
selves: “Oh! it will come out all right”; but inevitably the day 
is going to come when that something will not turn up, and next 
year looks like it would be that time for corn. How are you 
going to get a corn crop without good seed and plenty of it? 
And there is neither! For the seed crop suffered just as the field 
and sugar corn crops suffered. They do not grow seed corn 
under glass or in hotbeds. Let the corn canner emulate the pea 
canners and stay off the market with future corn, and they can 
save themselves from worry and have some chance of coming out 
even next season on their pack. It will not hurt the jobbers to 
let them get good and hungry for futures, either of corn or peas 
or of tomatoes either, and the canners have the opportunity now 
and should take advantage of it. Just make a resolve that 


futures must pay a good profit this season, and stick to it. If 
you do that you will not regret it this time next fall. 


— 
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Fruits are cleaning down to small compass, despite the slow 
market, and California is said to be watching very carefully its 
dwindling stocks. Peaches are scarce everywhere, but canned 
apples do not seem able to rise to a point which would indicate 
any profit in their packing. As a result, the canners have not 
gone into them heavily this year, and it is well they have not. 


Sweet potatoes, pumpkin, hominy and other items of this 
kind rule strong, and there is some little business passing in 
them. Beans of the different kinds are quiet but strong, and 
bids fair to go to higher points. 


Oysters are in such heavy demand fer the raw stock that 
canners cannot afford to touch them, and the cold weather com- 
ing on will not cause lower prices in them. And yet 4 oz. are 
quoted 5c lower this week than last, and are held now at $1.45. 


Interest is beginning to center in new can prices, and, as 
usual, there are plenty of hopes and lower prices, and apparently 
some chances if some views are accepted. As you know, these 
prices depend upon the tinplate prices, and that usually takes 
the shape of “hopes” for lower prices. It is of such stuff that 
comments upon can prices are made. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Business Quiet, Prices Steady — Beckmann on “Futures” — An 
Answer—Tomatoes Easy—Spinach Is Firm—Corn Con- 
tinues Scarce — Asparagus Supply Good — Pea 
Business Holds Up Well — Lima Beans 
Are Scarce—Notes of Industry. 


New York, November 28, 1924. 
By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


HE SITUATION — Conditions in the local market have 
T shown no material alteration during the past week. Prices 

have remained steady to firm, with very little re-sale 
material available. Normally, trade would slow down at this 
season of the year to permit of more orderly stock-.\aking during 
the first week in the new year. This year, however, the business 
nas slowed down mainly because there has been nothing avail- 
able. 


Futures Menaced?—A leading topic of interest in the trade 
here this week is the address of Alfred H. Beckmann, secretary 
of the National Association of Chain Store Grocers, before the 
Western Canners’ Association Convention in Chicago Monday. 
In his remarks Mr. Beckmann sharply criticized the pro-rata 
clause in canners’ contracts and announced that the chains are 
getting away from purchasing on future contracts. “The gen- 
eral tendency is to buy on the open market as required,” he said, 
in part. “It may be surprising to many to learn that this policy 
has been eminently successful even on strong advancing mar- 
kets; and in this year of short crops and packs in many lines, 
we do not feel that we have lost out, as many confidently 
thought we would. In fact, we feel that we are the gainers from 
not having bought futures this year, and records at fiscal closing 
will prove it. A pro-rata delivery contract indicates on its face 
that the canner is not willing to take a gamble on the outcome 
of the crop. If the canner who is right on the ground is not 
willing to take the chance, then why should the buyer? A pro- 
rata canned foods contract is and always has been a one-sided 
affair. Our members are asked every day what they are going 
to do for supplies if they don’t buy futures. We have just been 
through two years of short packs, and have not yet been without 
supplies of staple items. If we do run out of certam items, we 
can direct our sales toward items which are obtainable. If we 
have to go without all canned food items as a result of this 
buying policy, we shall make up the volume in the sale of fresh 
vegetables and fruits, and that tendency is growing in chain- 
store grocery organizations. The time is past when future 
canned foods contracts are attractive.” 


The Old Story—This plaint on the part of Mr. Beckman: 
regarding the unfairness of the pro-rata clause in canned foods 
contracts has been “hashed over” time and again by trade lead- 
ers in the canning and wholesale grocery fields, and it has been 
generally agreed that the clause, with proper restrictions, was 
the best working arrangement possible, until such time as the 
canners may arrange for divine assistance and guaranty of full 
crops, and such time appears to be far off. If the chains can 
afford to refuse to buy futures, and sell higher-priced canned 
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foods later on at the regular prices in competition with whole- 
sale and retail grocers who bought early at the lower price basis, 
than the chain, indeed, is a more efficient factor than even its 
most enthusiastic boosters had believed possible. 

; Brokers Worried—Canned foods brokers, however, are wor- 
ried over this stand of the chains, as it means greater expense 
and less volume to them. Local brokers for sometime past have 
noted with growing concern the tendency on the part of some 
large chain distributors to buy direct from canners, generally 
through their own purchasing agents. 

Southern Tomatoes—Buying interest has eased off a trifle, 
but a holiday week is never the occasion for much activity. 
Canners have shown that they are able and willing to carry the 
small stocks they still have on hand, and buyers do not look 
for much in the way of a price recession. For prompt shipment 
from country canneries, packers are quoting as follows: 1s, 
6712 to 70c; 2s, $1.02% to $1.05; 3s, $1.45 to $1.50; 10s, $5.25 
to $5.50, all per dozen, for standard quality. 

_ New Spinach Firm—Southern packers generally have closed 
their run on the fall pack of spinach, and this item takes its 
place with the remainder of the canned foods line on the strong 
side of the ledger. There has been a good business out of the 
new pack, and with very little yet to be marketed, packers are 
showing firm views on the situation. 

Standard Corn—This item continues scarce, and $1.45 to 
$1.50 appears to be the prevalent asking price of the holders for 
standard No. 2, with No. 1 tins available at about 90c, factory. 
Demand has eased off somewhat, buyers having sufficient stocks 
on hand for current requirements, and evidently looking for some 
recession by the first of the new year. 

Asparagus—Reports from the Coast indicate that California 
packers are still carrying fairly large stocks of their 1924 pack 
of asparagus, and jobbers appear in no wise disposed to rush in 
and relieve the canners of their burden. Buyers declare that it is 
refreshing to see at least one item on the list which is not ad- 
vancing from week to week, and they are disposed to remain aloof 
from the “grass” market in the hope of a general price break. 
A heavy crop is anticipated during the coming packing season, 
and it is expected that prices will be much lower than those 
which have prevailed for the past several seasons. 


_ Peas—Volume of business in this line has been holding up 

fairly well, but buyers have not been covering in a large way 
during the past fortnight. Stocks remaining in canners’ hands 
are believed to be fairly sizable, both in Wisconsin and other 
packing centers. 
_ _ Limas Scarce—Distributors have been showing a little more 
interest in offerings of canned lima beans during the past sev- 
eral days, particularly the baby greens, which are advancing 
as various canners report a clearance of their new pack. South- 
ern packers were offering fresh green and white mixed, in No. 2 
tins, at $1.50 per dozen. 

California Fruits—The situation in regard to the general 
California canned fruit line has remained unchanged. In the 
local market buyers have outnumbered sellers on practically ali 
varieties, with the usual result—a strong market and shortage 
of offerings. California canners are offering out small blocks 
of fruits to effect a clearance of their carryover supplies before 
the start of the new year. Judging from private reports from 
the Coast, the carryover is lighter than had been generally sup- 
posed. A report from Los Angeles states that peaches are prac- 
tically cleaned up, while apricots are likewise nearly sold out. 

Pineapple Sales Larger—With the market tending upward 
on California canned fruits, Hawaiian pineapple has been com- 
ing in for a greater share of attention, and there has been con- 
siderable interest shown in offerings during the past few weeks. 

Salmon Dull—Buyers have not been operating extensively 
in the canned salmon market, and it is not expected that much 
activity will be seen in this division of the trade until early 
next spring. Canners are maintaining their advanced price 
schedules on pinks and reds on the favored brands, but it is 
possible to shade these prices 5 or 10 cents per dozen for im- 
mediate shipment. Chums have eased off to $1.15 per dozen, 
f. o. b. Seattle, under limited buying. 

Maine Sardines—Recently advanced prices are being main- 
tained, a moderate routine demand prevailing. Canners’ hold- 
ings are not large, however, and the packers are showing strong 
views on the situation. 

Returns From Coast—A. L. (Link) North, of North & Dal- 
zell. one of the pioneer brokers of Hudson street, returned a few 
days ago from an extended business trip to California and the 
Northwest. Mr. North reported that business conditions in the 
grocery trade in the West are in very good shape, with jobbers’ 
and canners’ stocks available for trading very limited. 
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ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Most Lines Hold Firm—Wholesalers Have Fair Trade—Tomatoes 
Firm—Corn Very Firm—Peas Quite Active—Reselling 
Among Jobbers on Fruits—Fruit Industry Notes. 


November 26, 1924. 
By “Missourian,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


TANDING PAT—There has been little or no change in the 
S canned food situation during the past week. The major 

line vegetables are firm and minor vegetables are prac- 
tically the same. Canners remain firm as to prices, and the dis- 
tributors are rather indifferent when offers are made to them. 
Some items that are scarce, and offered in small blocks, were 
bought at prices quoted, but they were only purchased because 
the buyers were short on stocks and were compelled to buy. 
Most of the business done is reselling. Some holders of stocks 
wented were glad to let go, at a fair profit and at a price just 
below those quoted by canners. Meanwhile the wholesale gro- 
cers are having a fair trade, just about as they expect at this 
season of the year. They are making fairly good profits, selling 
on a basis of their present holdings. While spot stocks are not 
heavy, there are enough on hand to pull them through until after 
the holidays. 

Tomatoes—A firmness continues in tomatoes not only here, 
but in the South and also in California, and buying is still limited 
and there is no prospect of a change until the situation clears up. 
Every indication points to a reaction after the first of January 
and then there will be an upward market. 

Corn—Corn is very firm and buyers are letting it go and 
are depending on resales. The majority of the canners are hold- 
ing their stocks so high that they are out of the market. It is 
either that or they are holding their stocks until after the first 
of the year. Fancy Crosby seems to be a thing of the past, 
except occasionally a few small lots of resale are available. The 
best of Southern Standards and extra standards sweetened grade 
have also been placed. 

Peas—There has been a fairly active and continued demand 
for peas in standard grades. Fancy grades are scarce. Offer- 
ings of top grades, considering the repoted big pack, are scarce. 
Popular siftings are in better demand than usual for this season. 
All minor vegetables are firm. 


Fruits—As California canners are out of all kinds of goods, 
they are not making offers. All sales now are resales. It is 
hard to get confirmations of any kind. Plenty of resales could 
be made, but the owners do not care to let go. The demand for 
pears has been a surprise. Pineapple is firm but quiet. Local 
distrbutors are taking care of the demand with stocks they have 
on hand and will not add to their holdings until after the first 
of the year, except when they can nick up a few odds and ends, 
from small dealers. Then they will buy. 


Unusually heay shirments of apples from the fruit growing 
section of the Missouri Ozarks have been made this season, 
according to an announcement by the agricultural headquarters 
of the Frisco Railroad at Jefferson City, which states that so far 
this season. there have heen more than 3.200 cars of apples 
shipred from Sonthwest Missouri. It is est'mated that a total 
of 3,500 cars. va'ved at more than $2.500.000 will be shinned 
from this part of the State when shipments are completed for 
the year. 

The -eacon. which is virtually over in this district, will prove 
one of the most profitable and suecessful seasons that growers 
of the Ozarks have exnerienced sinee fruit product*‘on was 
started here, according to renorts. This was due, to a great 
extent, it is said, to new orchards established throughout the 
section. which have become prominent for their fine apples dur- 
ing this year. 

The Missouri Vinvards Corporation has been incorrorated 
with a capital stock of $25 000 to revive grape raising in Missouri 
which bos been neglected since prohibition forced the winemakers 
cf Scuthern Missouri to evt down their grave production. The 
compenv hos peouired - 1,000-acre tract adiacent to the Frisco 
reilroad near Brandsville, Mo. in Howell County, which, when 
Io*q out in vineyards early next spring. will be the largest single 
vinevard in Missouri. It will be used only for the raising of 
Concord grapes. 

Ozark grapes rinen about a month earlier than those grown 
in New York and Michiean. and therefore command a higher 
market price. Growers in this section have little fear of late 
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spring or early fall frosts, and a total crop failure has been 


very rare in the past. 


With a view to promote the tomato industry in the Ozarks, 
members of the horticultural department of Missouri University 
and other experts have been holding meetings at Cassville, 
Exeter, Wheatland, Washburn and Cassville, Mo. 

Surveys have been made recently of McDonald and Barry 
Counties by W. R. Beattle, chief of Horticultural Investigation 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, D. C.; Earl M. Page, 
special in Truck Crop Extension Service of Columbia, Mo., and 
R. L. Barrett horticultural extension agent as to the canning 
possibilities of tomatoes. 

Beattle has a favorable impression as to the possibilities. 
He also found that the district is adapted to blackberry grow- 
ing. The horticulturists have been solicited for more meetings 
to give instruction in tomato culture and canning. 

The estimated value of this year’s pack of tomatoes in the 
Ozarks, according to the initial acreage, is approximately $2,500,- 
000 it is announced. The 250 tomato canning factories in the 
Missouri and Arkansas Ozarks which were in operation this 
season, finished their packs shortly after October 20, it is said. 

he tomato pack this year was approximately 10 per cent. 
short of normal in the Missouri Ozarks and that of Arkansas was 
short 20 per cent., due to too much rain in the growing season. 
The short crop will be compensated to some extent however, 
as far as the packers are concerned, by the fact that prices were 
high, however, and this discounted the prevailing high prices. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Steady Business Being Done—Some Lines in Very Light Supply. 
Watching Stocks Closely—Red Salmon Gone—Pineapple 
Moving Rapidly—Peaches Getting Low—Peach 
and Fig Growers Association to Con- 
tinue—Coast Notes. 


San Francisco, November 26. 
By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Steady Business—While no heavy sales in either fruits or 
vegetables are being made, a steady business is being done and 
withdrawals are being announced at frequent intervals by lead- 
ing packers. Some lines are in very light supply and will be 
sold out completely at an early date, while on others there will 
likely be enough stock to meet a normal demand. In general, 
canners have much lighter stocks than is usually the case at this 
season, and their cleanup will be made much earlier than usual. 

The California Packing Corporation is making withdrawals 
regularly, and sales are made with one eye on the stock sheets, 
since orders are not accepted which cannot be filled. This con- 
cern is cleaning up its stocks rapidly, and it is believed that when 
its fiseal year commences on March 1 it will have one of the 
smallest inventories it has had in many years. The management 
of this firm does not necessarily rejoice because lines are cleaned 
up early in the season. In fact, it prefers to see a steady busi- 
ness, with. a cleanup about the time that the new pack is ready. 
It is spending millions of dollars in popularizing its Del Monte 
brand, and it is realized that the best results are secured when 
every custemer, whether consumer, retailer or wholesaler, is able 
to secure this brand when it is called for. 


Salmon—Most San Francisco packers of Alaska Red Salmon 
have dispesed of their entire outfit of this fish. Some have stocks 
of pink fish on hand, but even these are light. Early shipments 
have been heavy, and but small quantities are on hand against 
orders. Holdings at Seattle are relatively larger and prices are 
being firmly maintained. 

Pineapples—Some grades of Hawaiian pineapple have been 
moving off very rapidly of late, and quite a few withdrawals 
have been made by leading packers. One concern, whose output 
is close to the top, is unable to accept further business on No. 1 
Fxtra Sliced, No. 1 Standard Sliced. No 2% Standard Sliced, No. 
10 Standard Sliced and No. 2 Broken Slices. Definite figures on 
the size of the pack will not be available until the end of the year, 
since some pineapple is packed every month, but practically 
every concern in the business has made a larger pack than was 
estimated at the opening of the season. 

Peaches—Stocks of No. 10 cling peaches are getting light, 
and wholesalers are commencing to trade among themselves to 
ret enough to fill orders. Pie grades are especially difficult to 
locate. In freestones practically the entire list is available. 
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Coast Notes—Following a referendum of the membership of 
the California Peach and Fig Growers Association, it has been 
decided to continue this organization. There will be no liquida- 
tion of its affairs, the marketing of the two fruits will not be 
segregated, and the association will not be divided. Instead, it 
will be reorganized, and its contract form revised. More than 87 
per cent of the membership voted to market through the associ- 
ation, 10 per cent were against the plan, and the rest were non- 
committal. Sixty-two per cent favor joint marketing of peaches 
and figs, and 38 per cent would separate the operation. A meet- 
ing of growers will be held at Fresno early in December, when 
the reorganiaztion will be effected. 

The Fifth Annual Fruit Show was held at Hilgard Hall, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, during the week of November 
18, with more than forty varieties of peaches, sixty-five varie- 
ties of plums, twelve varieties of grapes and many other fruits 
on exhibition. Friday was given over to a Farm Economics Con- 
ference, with Frank T. Swett, president of the California Pear 
Growers Association, chairman. Among the subjects discussed, 
with those who introduced them, were the following: “The Part 
that Cost of Production Plays in Adjusting Production,” Prof. 
R. L. Adams; “How Does the Farmer React to Co-operative 
Marketing Associations?” Dr. Thomas Forstyh Hunt; “Who 
Gets the Benefit of Economic Improvement?” Prof. H. E. Erd- 
man; “Forecasting Fruit Production,” Dr. H. C. Taylor, chief of 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics; “Changing Habits of 
Fruit Consumption and the Influences Affecting Them,” M. S. 
Achenbach; “Comments on Experiences in Advertising California 
Fruits,” Frank T. Swett; “The Clearing House Idea in Fruit Dis- 
tribution, and Its Possibilities,” Prof. H. E. Erdman. One day 
was given over to a discussion on peaches and figs, with Prof. W. 
V. Cruess leading a talk on Kadota fig products. N. E. Beckwith, 
of Reedley, spoke on the present status of the Kadota fig, in 
which canners are especially interested. 

A special meeting of the stockholders of the Haiku Fruit and 
Packing Co., Ltd., will be held December 17 to consider an in- 
crease in the capital stock by issuing 37,500 shares at a par value 
of $20. General Manager A. L. Tavares arrived at San Fran- 
cisco from the islands a few days ago, and advised stockholders 
as to current conditions and the outlook. The recommendation 
concerning the stock provides for increasing the capital from 
$1,500,000 to $2,250,000 by declaring a stock dividend of 12.500 
shares and to issue 25,000 shares which are to be offered stock- 
holders at par. 

Eugene M. O’Neill, San Francisco, has been appointed agent 
for Chr. Bjelland & Co., Inc., packers of Norwegian sardines. 

Robert Howard Bennett, for thirty-three years secretary for 
the San Francisco Wholesale Grocers’ Association, and for years 
secretary of the California State organization, as well as of the 
Northern California organization, passed away in the suburban 
city of Oakland, November 18, at the age of sixty-one years. Mr. 
Bennett began his connection with the wholesale grocery trade as 
salesman for Wellman, Peck & Co., and met with marked success 
in this work. In 1891 he began his work as secretary. continuing 
this until the end. He was born in San Francisco in 1863 of pio- 
neer stock, his father having arrived in the gold rush of 49. 

The Columbia River Packers, Inc., which was incorporated 
this year, and which has acquired the properties and business 
of the Columbia River Packers’ Association, has made an issue 
of $1.250 000 seven per cent first mortgage bonds. The concern 
it sueceeds had been in business since 1899, when twelve of the 
oldest and largest salmon canning plants on the Columbia River 
were purchased and consolidated. Five modern canneries are 
now operated in Oregon, Washington and Alaska, and the com- 
pany produces more than twenty-five per cent of the pack of 
the Columbia River. Its products have a world-wide market, 
end some brokers have been handling its brands continuously 
for more than forty years. The proud boast of its management 
is that it has never had a shipment declined or a case rejected. 


MAINE MARKET 


Optimism Prevails in All Lines—Some Surplus of Stringless 
Beans—A Different Bean to the Usual—But Little Sur- 
plus Corn—Lobster Scarce—Apple Canning Is 
Ending Earlier Than Usual—Notes. 

Portland, Me., November 28, 1924. 
USINESS OPTIMISTIC—While figures may not show an 
actual increase in business, there is a much better feeling 
of optimism prevailing in this as well as in other markets, 
and an anticipation of solid improvement for 1925. There is no 
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idea of the over-inflated business of 1917-20, but a hope that 
affairs will return to the good pre-war basis of normal prosperit:: 
and profits. This feeling is evident among the Maine canner 
as much as in other lines of trade, and plans are already under 


way for increased production or improved methods for the com- 
ing season. 


Beans—Fortune is often dressed in stage garb. Several 
years ago an over-production of our cut stringless beans caused 
a low price and a widely increased distribution, and until the 
present season the supply has not met the growing demand. To- 
day there is some surplus stock in first hands, and canners are 
taking advantage of this occasion to do additional missionary 
work and extend the acquaintance of this particular item. The 
stringless bean packed in Maine is not related to the narrow 
string bean usually handled in other sections, but is really grown 
string-less, is wide and flat, really rather un-handsome from the 
viewpoint of beauty, but of a peculiar delicious flavor, real old- 
fashioned New England in a can, and is proving extremely popu- 
lar wherever introduced. The stable price on this article is $1.30 
per dozen, and a great proportion of the present business is 
being built up under canners’ labels. 


_ _Corn—There is very little corn held in Maine, and all of it 
is Golden Bantam at $1.85 per dozen. The offerings of standard 
grades are practically nil, as the season this year allowed can- 
ners to handle the corn as it matured and to produce strictly 
fancy grade to a greater extent than is usually possible. There- 
fore, there are no current quotations on sub-grades. 


Lobster—Lobster is scarce, and has advanced to $4.25 when 
found. Buying is in small quantities, but the movement is 
steady, with only one canner offering at this time. 


Apples—Apple canning is waning, several weeks earlier 
than the usual close of the season. This is due to the fact that 
canners are undesirous of canning for speculation and that buy- 
ers are not anticipating their spring wants to the usual extent. 
Factory costs this year have been exceptionally high, and only 


a quick turnover of the money will allow the canner to operate 
at current market prices. 


_Notes—The ranks of the Portland wholesaie grocers have 
again been cut by death, Wm. P. Hunt, of the Charles McLaugh- 
lin Co., having passed away November 17th after a very brief 
illness. Mr. Hunt was 51 years old. had spent his life in the 
wholesale grocery business, being earlier associated with C. A. 
Weston Co. and later becoming a member of the Charles Mc- 
Taughlin Co., of which he was the treasurer for many years. 
This firm is now doubly bereft, as its president, Hon. Charles 
Randall, was taken away less than six months ago. 


George C. Jillson, of the George C. Jillson Co.. canners at 
Fast Otisfield, Me.. died on November 16th, aged 46. Mr. Jill- 
son practiced law for several years, later returning to his home 
in Maine and engaging in the canning business, where he has 
been very successful. 


— Too Latr To CrLassiry —— 


FOR SALE—Modern canning factory equipped for 
handling peas and corn. Located in northern Illinois in 
good farming community. Plenty of help available. Can 
supply seed and acreage for 1925 operation. Excellent op- 
portunity. 

Address Box A-1258 care of The Canning Trade. 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 
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What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Trade Leaders Discuss Present Distributing Problems-Manufacturers’ Trend Towards 
Chain Stores and Cooperative Exchanges as Outlets Give Wholesale Grocers 
Much Food For Thought-McLaurin Wants Federal Trade 


Commission Curbed. 


ETTER TIMES—Prosperity is in sight for the grocery job- 
bing trade, and absolute frankness between manufacturers 
and distributors of food products will help bring about 

better times in the industry, said John W. Morey, president of 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, speaking before 
the American Specialty Manufacturers’ Association Convention 
in Atlantic City last week. 

“Ali things considered,” said Mr. Morey, “it seems to me 
that the volume of trade in the past few months and the trend 
of business generally should be regarded as satisfactory. Noth- 
ing should be regarded as discouraging which is plainly neces- 
sary to place business on a sound basis. Much that has hap- 
pened to business was inevitable. The law of supply and demand 
is gradually asserting itself and dominating the situation. At 
the present time certain important developments tend toward a 
period of general prosperity. A pronounced change for the 
better has come over the agricultural situation, which has tended 
to improve the unbalanced relations between agriculture and the 
other industries, limiting the purchasing power of the farmer. 
Statistics show that the recovery of agriculture from protracted 
periods of depression has marked the beginning of periods of 
prosperity.” 

J. H. McLaurin, president of the American Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, spoke on the interference of the Federal Trade 
Commission in business. “Feeding a nation is no slight under- 
taking,” he said; “it is a mighty task, calling for all the wisdom 
and study which manufacturer and distributor can command. 
Only to the extent and in the proportion that we approach our 
work realizing this trust will we discharge it faithfully. Each 
business has its complexities, but the complexities of all business 
are added to because of legislative restrictions. Each State, to 
an extent, regulates the commerce within its jurisdiction, but 
as most commerce is interstate, congressional regulation is more 
important to business. The regulation of interstate carriers is 
largely a protection to general business and a restraint only to 
the carriers. Such regulation is probably proper and helpful to 
business. The anti-trust laws and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act are restrictive of the activities of business generally. 
Insofar as the anti-trust laws prevent monopolies and undue 
restraints of trade, they are theoretically just and wise; but in 
the application of these laws there is such an element of uncer- 
tainty as bears hardly on business.” 

Mr. McLaurin closed his remarks with the suggestion that 
the activities of the Federal Trade Commission in citing firms 
and associations for unfair practices be placed under greater 
restrictions by Congressional action. 

J. M. Ely, president of the National Chain Store Grocers’ 
Association, in a talk before the specialty men, called for har- 
mony in the food trade. “My hope of harmony and profitable 
relations between the first source of supply and the consumer is 
when the manufacturer, the wholesaler, the independent dealer 
and the chain-store men can enjoy a foursome of golf without 
wanting to use the other fellow’s head for a ball,” he said. 
“Manufacturers are vitally concerned over questions centered 
largely on production and distribution. The consumer cannot be 
entirely taken care of by advertising, however clever. And 
whether you get distribution of your products by any particular 
method or not, it is safe to assume the wholesale grocer, the 
independent retailer and the chain store are established channels 
that will always exist. For twenty-five years or more I have 
been hearing ill-founded predictions that the wholesaler was 
doomed, and that has been particularly true since the compara- 
tively recent evolution of the chain-store idea. Why is he 
deomed? Fundamentally, distribution through a central ware- 
house is very little different from the wholesaler-retailer combi- 
nation. There, perhaps, exists a difference in manner and 
method, but in the final analysis the chain-store warehousing 
functions, or should, as a ‘wholesale connection’ for the retail 
stores, regardless of any difference in cost of such operations, 


as compared with the wholesaler-retailer combination. It is still 
a moct question as to which is economically the soundest and 
lewest in cost, and which reflects the greatest benefit to the 
consuming public. Both sides of the argument deserve fair con- 
sideration. What the manufacturer usually wants is increased 
production in the abstract. Through increased production he 
hopes to lower manufacturing costs first, and then reduce both 
selling and advertising costs—presumably as a means to larger 
aggregate profits for himself. The closer you get to any question, 
the more you are in position to learn, and any wholesaler who 
hes studied the retailer will admit that as one ‘contributing cause’ 
of the establishment of chain stores a lack of genuine close co- 
operation between wholesaler and retailer is conspicuous. Too 
much stress has been laid upon discriminating between the whole- 
saler and the chain store. If functioning properly, both are en- 
titled to an even break on the part of the manufacturer. If the 
wholesaler raises an objection on this point, he is admitting a 
weakness. If the chain store boasts of advantages, he is over- 
playing his hand. And the manufacturer who gives too much 
thought to the selection of ‘channels’ is very apt to neglect the 
consumer as the most important factor of all.” 

R. H. Bennett Dead—Wholesale grocers and other trade 
members all over the country have been saddened to learn of the 
death of R. Howard Bennett, secretary of the California Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association for the past 33 years. Mr. Bennett 
died at his home in Oakland after a brief illness. He was an 
able and fearless writer on questions pertaining to the wholesale 
grocery industry. 

Distributing Outlets—A development of the recent conven- 
tion of the American Specialty Manufacturers’ Association which 
is giving wholesale grocers much food for thought was the 
avowed intention announced by the manufacturers of selling 
through whatever they may consider the best channels of dis- 
tribution for their products. Wholesale grocers, it will be re- 
membered, have been waging a campaign in an effort to keep 
distribution confined to the wholesale-grocer-retail-grocer chan- 
nel 2s much as possible. F. D. Bristley, newly elected president 
of the Manufacturers’ Association, in a talk on distribution, said: 

“The greatest problem affecting the manufacturer of food 
and ether grocery products today is the increasing avenues of 
distribution, with their diversified methods. The ultimate object 
of all manufacturers is to reach the consumer, and to do so he 
must avail himself of the merchandising avenues open for that 
purpose.. These various avenues of distribution must be summed 
up as follows: 


“a. A wholesale grocer who carries a stock of grocery prod- 
ucts edequate to meet the requirements of his retail grocer cus- 
tomérs is an efficient and fair distributor of manufacturers’ 
products and duly functions as a distributor of such products. 

“b, A wholesale grocer who handles a general line of manu- 
facturers’ products, but who gives special preference to his pri- 
vate label goods, not only as they relate to competitive brands, 
but as they relate to all goods. and especially in his dealings with 
that class of retailer with a limited credit. 

“ce. A wholesale distributing house operated by the owners 
of a large number of retail stores, commonly referred to as chain 
stores, which purchases, receives and distributes merchandise to 
its respective retail stores and performs all the services of a 
wholesale grocer so far as they relate to their own stores. Sales 
made by manufacturers to such houses usually mean an imme- 
diate distribution through all their retail stores, without addi- 
tional sales effort or expense to the manufacturer for such dis- 
tribution. 

“qd. A wholesale co-operative distributing house whose stock 
is owned by retail grocers and who renders a full service to the 
distribution of manufacturers’ products, except sales service. 
hut who receives and properly executes the specialty orders of 
the manufacturer. 


| 
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WATCH PRICES AND QUALITIES IN 1925 


(Continued from page 24) 


selling field corn we will be doing a lasting injury to 
the industry. Let’s stick to quality and build up a 
solid foundation. 


Selling Direct—There is lots of this going on, also 
selling through buying agencies. However, it is mostly 
by canners who have to have some kind of an inside 
track to market their products. I don’t believe the 
canner who will go around the broker, sell direct or 
through buying agencies in a market where they have 
brokers, enjoys the respect of the very jobbers he sells 
to. The jobber buys from him because he, the jobber, 
thinks he is saving a few dimes, and if he did not think 
so he would give some other canner the preference. 
But a jobber is fooling himself when he thinks he is 
saving anything by cutting the corners—going around 
the broker. If there were no brokers, what would the 
canners and jobbers do? Did you ever think of that? 


Just suppose, for instance, we would do away with 
the entire brokerage system over night. Where would 
you, aS a canner, be? Where would the jobber be? It 
would be necessary for you to set about establishing 
selling agencies of various kinds of your own all over 
the country with salaried people. Every canner would 
be compelled to maintain his own salesmen; it would be 
necessary for jobbers to establish information bureaus 
in their own organization—and all at considerably 
more expense than the present method of selling 
through brokers. 


This is what it will come to if canners persist in 
going around the broker, and then it will cost every 
canner several times as much to market his products 
as it does under the present system. Fellows, think 
this over: deal square with your brokers. 


Canned Foods Week — Canned Foods Week just 
passed, I believe, was the best from all angles that has 
yet been pulled off. I know it was in our market. The 
brokers and jobbers all participated 100 per cent plus; 
but regret to say very few canners “kicked in” with 
their $1.00 per car, $5.00 minimum. In fact, there 
were so few who did “kick in” that insofar as helping 
pay the expenses, it did not amount to a drop in the 
bucket. The brokers and jobbers. as usual, will have 
to foot the bill. And the canner is the one who gets 
more real good profit out of Canned Foods Week than 
anyone else. 


The worm is going to turn one of these days. The 
jobbers and brokers are going to get tired of doing all 
the work and putting up all the money, to boot. There 
is no doubt in my mind but what Canned Foods Week 
is a big thine for the entire industry. especially for 
the canner. I don’t know how he could get the adver- 
tising he gets out of Canned Foods Week any other 
way, even though he were to pay out a lot of money for 
it. How could you, in any other way. get jewelry 
stores. department stores, drug stores. in fact, all kinds 
of stores. to let vou put a canned foods display in their 
windows? It could not be done! How could you get 
civic clubs all over the country to serve canned foods 
luncheons, have talks on canned foods at these lunch- 
eons? It could not be done! You could not buy these 
privileges with money. 
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Patented 
THE MORRAL CORN HUSKER 


either 
Single or Double 
The fastest and best husker on the market. It has an automatic ear 
placer that places the ear at the proper place and careless feeders will 
not waste corn and it will save agreat deal of corn overany other husker. 


Patented 
THE MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
either 


Single Cut, Double Cut or Split and Cut. 


The Morral Com Cutter is very simple in construction and is the most 
durable and best cutter on the market. It has a positive feed and will 
not clog up like other cutters when cutting nubbins and small ears. It is 
furnished with attachments for cutting Golden Bantum Com, and it is the 
best cutter for cutting Bantum Corn. 


Patented 
THE MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


The Morral Labeling Machine is built of iron and steel, driven by 
motor or hand power, large capacity, and guaranteed to do satisfactory 
work, We can save you money. It will pay you to write at once for 
our new catalog for prices, list of users, and further information. 


MORRAL BROTHERS 
Morral, Ohio. 
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fine paper—attracts 


quality around your product. 
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GOOD PRODUCTS 
GOOD LABELS 


N BUYING Canned 
Foods, people are 
_ guided mainly by the 
appearance of the label. 
A good label—effective 
design, bright colors and 


s 


ae 


attention, and creates a 
favorable impression. It 
builds an atmosphere of 


_ We make good labels. Our 
organization is known for 

its artistic ability, its 
mechanical skill and 

efficient service. 


Write us now for particulars. 


The United States Printing 
&Lithograph Co. 


BALTIMORE 
433 Cross Street 


TRS SSS 


SMILE AWHILE 


AN ENJOYABLE CONVERSATION 
” He—Dear, you are lovelier tonight than I ever believed pos- 
sible. 
She—Why, what do you mean? 
He—I mean your beauty is not overdone in the least. 
She—Wretch! 


He—What I wanted to say was that you are as lovely as 
anyone could possibly be in that gown. 


She—How dare you insult me? 


He—Listen, please. I say I love you in spite of what you 
wear. 


She—Here, sir, is your ring. 
He (going down for third time)—Let me explain, dear. I 


said that even without your gorgecus clothes I would love you 
just as much. 


(Expires.)—Record. 


MORE IN PROSPECT 
“Gee, I just tore up a twenty-dollar bill by mistake.” 
“Tough luck, old man.” 


“Oh, that’s all right; Reed’s are soing to send me another 
one for a hundred tomorrow.”—Maik XI. 


“Do I understand you to say that Jac’ is your very best 
friend just because he is so damned stingy?” 

“Oh, no, I didn’t say that he is mv best friend; I said that 
he is one of my closest friends.”—Record. 


Raney—You say that your father diced of consumption? 
Hoyle—Yes, he was an African missionary.—Foretop. 


EVIDENCE LACKING 
Suspicious Character—Wot am I supposed to ’ave stolen? 
Police—A ’orse and van. 
“All right; search me!”—London Mail. 


RIGHT 


A synonym is a word you use when you can’t spell the other 
one —Yellow Jacket. 


Clerk (making out bill)—And did you take a bath, sir? 
Cadet—Why, is there one missing ?—-Foretep. 


SOMETHING NEW 


Sober (to inebriate who is trying to strike wrong end of 
match)—Why not use the other end? 


Said Inebriate—Aw, anybedy can do it that way.—Tiger. 


RIDDLE 
“What’s the difference between a haunted house and a man 
who tries to kiss you?” she asked, coyly. 
“T give it up,” he said, finally. 
“Why, you can’t let a haunted heuse.”—Boston Transcript. 


SUCH ENGLISH 


Little Johnny (at the circus)—Ma, ain’t that elephant big as 
hell?” 


Mother—Haven’t I told you before not to say ‘ain’t’?” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


——<the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 


APRONS (factory), acid, waterproof. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 


Automatic Canmaking Machinery. 
makers’ Machinery. 

BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, eto. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


See Can- 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 


Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 


BELTING. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 
Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Alameda, Calif. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

ve, Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sella Corp., Chicago. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baitimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


ars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Kiefer Machine Cincinnatt, Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
petite Screw Caps. See Caps. 

ox Nailing Machines. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 


Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 

Boxing Machines,can. See Labeling Machines, 
can. 


BROKERS. _ 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore, 

Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 

Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 

Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 

Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
B. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS 


Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


Canning Experts. See Consniting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 


Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Filling Machines, bottle. See Bettlers’ Meh7. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Consult the advertisements for details. 
CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can @o., Baltimore. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Machines, solderless. 

achines. 

Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 
CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 


See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Meby. 


Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 


ors. 
Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
ood, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 


Choppers 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 


Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 
fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


CLEANING & GRADING MACHINERY, 


See Closing 


peas, bean, seed, etc. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, can. 


See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. 


See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Coated Nails. See Nails. 
Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 

Condensing Mchy. 

Colors, Certified for foods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 


Berlin Cang. h. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 
Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Alameda, 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 


Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
on and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 
ers. 


COOLERS, continuous. 


COPPER COILS for tanks. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
CORING HOOKS, pitting spoons, etc. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 


CORKING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Bobins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Co.. Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERBS. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 

(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., a Ohie. 

Counters. See Can Counters. 

Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Deviees. 

CRANES and carrying machines. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Bath on Iron Process. 

erlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berl Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 

Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 

DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mehy. 

Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Elevators, Warehouse. 

Employees’ Time Checks. 


See Stencils. 

ED BUCKETS, PAILS, 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Engines, Steam. See Boilers a 

kettles. See 

ned. 

KVAPORATING MACHINERY. 

Anderson Fil 

Berlin Cang. Wie Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimora 
EXHAUST BOXES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
RUBBER GLOVES, factory. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 

Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. of 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her eae 

metically sealed). 

American Can Co., New York. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Qhio. ae 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Anderson Filling Mach. Co., Alameda, ; 
Ayars Machine Salem, N: J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. : 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, UOhio. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, syrup. ee Syruping Ma- 
chines. 
FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, ete. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FLUX 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Masa. Beet 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. ee 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 

Mehy., fruit. 


Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Auntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. ¥ 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
Gauges, pressure, time, ete. See Power Plant 
auipment. 
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GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Corp., 
electric. See mo' 
ss-lined Tanks. See Tanke. 
Glue, for sealing fibre boxes. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
— Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy. 
a, Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
See Cleaning and Grad- 
Hoisting ~~ Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 
Hominy Making Machinery. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 

Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
JACKETED PANS, steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Ind. 

fruit. Glass Bottles, etc. 

uice Pumps. 

Kerosene Oil Burners Burners. 

Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 

fF. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
vrlin Gang. Mchy. Works, Berltn, Wis. 
dw. Renneber Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., 
Mchy. Co., "Baltimore. 
KNIVES, miscellaneous. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, oO. 

Kraut Cutters. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
LABELING MACHINES 


Bdw. Ermold Co., New poe City. 
Morral Bros., Morral, 


Manufacturers 
a. mse & Co., Baltimore. 
$* Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
simpson 
h 0 
os. Prt. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, ete. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
MARKING INK, pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
armalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
eat nning 
Meat oppers. See oppers. 
CONDENSING & MCHY. 
rs Machine Co., Salem, N. 
Be in Cang. Mehy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
astrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


hines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons imore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., | 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

kers’ Cans. See Can 
Paper Boxes orruga’ 
Paper, Can Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 


Paring See Knives. 
PARING MACHINES. 

Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 

Sinclair-Scott — Baltimore. 


cann 
Dewey & ‘Almy , Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

PEA and BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Camb: ridge, 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. Chi 

PRA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


RR. Corp., Chicago. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 

Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Pea Vine Feeders. 

Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEELING KNIVES. 

Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, continuous. 

Ayars Machine Ay Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. ‘Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

venoms’ Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 


creens. 

Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 

er Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
chy. 

PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 

John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., timore. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 

PITTING SPOONS, coring hooks, etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ 
Power Transmission Mchy. Power nt 

Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. . 

PULP MACHINERY. 
one. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

ngsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Rot ns & Co., Baltimore. 
Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague- pen Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, water, brine, 
Ams "Co. Max, rk City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
RHUBARB CUTTER 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 
Supplies. 

SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 

Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 

SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., ‘Silver 

Langsenkamp, Indianapo 
Baw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Bal timore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and Pres Baskets. See Baskets. 
Scrap 
Screw Caps, ottle. 
Sealing Machines, bottle ‘Bottlers’ Mehy. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 

SEEDS, canners’, all varicties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed 


See Cannery 


Livingston Seed Co.; Chicage Ohio. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
SEALING MACHINES, CANS, see Closing 
Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 


Slaysman & 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 


Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, ete. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Slicers, fruit and wegetable. See Corers and 


Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mehy. 
SPEED BEGULATING DEVIORS (for Ma- 
ehines, belt drives, ete.). 
Sinelair-Seott & C Baltim 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek. N. Y. 


STAMPERS AND MABKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 


Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
e Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. ~ 


STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 


peace ses checks, rubber and steel type, burn- 


A. K. Robins ee Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin . Wis. 

Chisholm-Seott Co., Columbus, 

Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, ig 
obins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Supplies, cagine room, line shaft, ete. See 
Power Plant ipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 


eral Agents. 
Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 


Anderson Fil 
Ayars Machine om. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Ohio. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., "Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mehy. 
TANKS, METAL. 

nkamp, India 

TANKS, glass-lined steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 

Balto. Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 


Testers, can. See Canma ’ Mchy. 
icket ‘Punches. See 
e Controllers, ollers. 
in Lithographing” See” Bee 


io Machines, See Capping Machines. 
TOMATO CANNING a 
Ayars Solem, 


Bustier Mis 
& Co., Bal 
Sprague Mehy. Co., 


TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 

TOMATO WASHEBS. 


a Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., cago. 


Transmission Machinery. 
TRANSPLANTING MACHINE 


Trucks, Platform, ete. See F Factory 


Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, ete. 
Turbines. Blectrical Ma 


Vegetable Coven, ete. See Corers and Slicers. 
Parers. See Paring ines. 
Feeders. See Viners 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 


Chisholm-Scott Co., Col 
Frank Hamachek, ‘Kewaunee, “Wis: 


Washers, bottle. 

Washers and ry 
WASHEBS, can and jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Wes, N. J. 


Berli Berlin, 
A. K. Robins yy Baltimore. 


Washing and, Scalding Bask Bache. 
Windm and 4. 


Tanks, w 
Machines, 
Wire Boxes. See 
Wire Scalding Baskets. 
WIRE, for strapping bexes 
paper . See Corrugated Paper 
Wrapping Machines, ean. See Labelling Meohy. 
WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Gleaner. 
J. B. Ferd Ce., Wyanéetts, Mich. 


Trucks. 
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RENNEBURG’S 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest improve- 
ments. Strongly and accurately made. 
Has been used for years with perfect 
satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


MADE BY 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 
BALTIMORE MD. 


What is an Adequate Amount of 
Insurance? 


The only safeguard against loss by fire 
is an amount of fire insurance sufficient 
to reimburse you for the amount you would 
lose if your plant should burn today. 


Every Canner desires this protection. It 
can be secured with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


at a cost which justifies it. 


For information write: 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


WEIRTON,W.VA. 


CLARKSBURG, 


PLANTS 
PHELPS CAN CO 
MANUFACTURERSOF 
TIN 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
. MAIN OFFICE 
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